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‘THE board of education of this city at its last 

meeting made several discoveries, among which 
was how much more costly are the hideous tene- 
ment-like structures, that New York City has pro- 
vided for her schools, than the artistic and more 
beautiful buildings lately constructed for school pur- 
poses in Brooklyn and Yonkers. A school-house 
has been erected in the former city, costing ninety 
three thousand dollars, that is much more beauti- 
ful, quite as well arranged, and but slightly smaller 
than a proposed two hundred and sixty-five thous- 
and dollar structure in New York. The cause of 
this difference in cost has not been discovered. It 
was found also at this meeting that absenteeism has 
grown to be an alarming evil, for a teacher can be 
absent almost indefinitely without loss of pay, pro- 
vided the ward trustees engage a substitute in her 
place. Commissioner Holt declared that this city 
is paying $152,000 a year in salaries for services not 
performed. In one instance, last year, 170 school 
days out of 195 days were lost by a teacher when 
she ought to have been present. This board thinks 
that great good will come to the schools if a corps 


of apprentice teachers should be appointed at a 
-mall salary, who would be expected to take the 
places of absent teachers. These questions are of 
great importance, and it shows how difficult it isto 
adjust all parts of such a mighty complexity as the 
New York system of public instruction. It is com- 
paratively easy to manage a small private schoul, 
but far more difficult to keep the ponderous ma- 
chinery of such a system as ours is in decent run- 
ning order. 


——- +e @ee 


Bet a@ small proportion of those who make up ou 

summer schools are really the class of teachers 
for whose benefit they were originally intended. 
This result, year after year, calls for an explana- 
tion. A founder of one of the most popular of these 
schools summed up at the close that not one-twen- 
tieth of the students were primary or grammar 
teachers. Instead, there were several superintend 
ents, more than a score of principals, many train- 
ing and high school teachers—in fact, nearly every- 
body in the educational line but those for whom he 
had worked and planned; he had hoped to make 
up a little of their deficiency in specivl training. 
The result was that a delightful body of experts in 
different avenues of work got together and had an 
experience meeting, cracking pedagogical nuts and 
getting a genuine tonic of social enjoyment. Now 
suppose the rank and file of the army of teachers 
had been there, would they have been benefited in 
the kind of teaching help that was given? A train- 
ing teacher, at the close of a “ period” in pmmary 
arithmetic at a large summer school, said: ‘‘I 
came here almost expressly for primary number, 
because Prof. —— was to be here and I needed 
special help for my training work in number next 
year. I do not think I shall go into the class again; 
it is far over the heads of any primary children and 
I have gained little in my attendance here so far. 
I did net travel a thousand miles to solve mathe- 
matical puzzles.” 

The teachers of ungraded and lower grade schools 
need the arousing and enlightening influences of 
these summer schools. They must make large sac- 
rifices on their small salaries if they attend. That 
they are not found in any considerable numbers is 
not only to be regretted, but gives occasion for the 
question whether the nutriment suited to their 
special needs is ready and waiting for them if they 
come. If the few who do come carry home benefit 
and enthusiasm will not others catch the spirit and 
come another year? It is easy for the instructors to 
generalize in their case and recommend an “‘ adap- 
tation” of the work given to their special needs. 
But this adaptation is just what they come for. 
Modification of instruction given on a plane far 
above the learner's capacity to grasp, is not easy 
to make. There isan urgent need for individual, 
sympathetic help in summer schools for the teach- 
ers in isolated locations, who have few opportunities 
to learn the best ways of instruction by contact 
with superior teachers. 


+e 


VERY teacher has noticed, when first looking 

~ over her pupils, here and therea poorly dressed, 
indifferent, or hardened face that was like a blot 
upon a picture; and has, no doubt, felt an impulsive 
desire to remove it or look away fromit. That face 
may tell a story of poverty and heart-starvation 
that would call out all the motherhood of the real 
teacher's nature if it were known, and what could 
be more the legitimate work of the teacher than to 
find it out? Not by questioning the child, but by 
ascertaining from others the home influences, and 
best of all by the test of a kindly touch of the hand; 
that little caressing motion that women teachers 
know so well how to give. It may be the first 





motherly tenderness the child has ever remembered 





and a widening circle of the waves of influence may 
be started that will work wonders in that child's 
life before they touch the boundary shore. The 
peculiarity in human nature to begin to like that for 
which we work and sacrifice most, will change the 
first feeling of repulsion towards this unattract- 
ive boy toone of genuineinterest. Thisloving duty 
to motherless boys is well understood by Prof. C. 
H. McGrew when he says: “Let us put ourselves 
in his place and interpret his feelings and condition. 
It is sometimes worse than orphanage. He has no 
personal interest, sympathy, and love. With the 
power of feeling intensely he knows that he is not 
like other boys. Is it any wonder that he comes to 
feel that he does not care what he says? He needs 
personal warmth and light, and it should not come 
in acold, perfunctory way, but in all the spontaneity 
and warmth of affection. There is no other ele; 
ment but love that will transform the life of a 
motherless boy.” 





+ 
+20 


[* is not right to abolish a school because it is 

small, for it may be one of the most necessary 
schools in the country. The superintendent of New 
York City schools recommends the consolidation 
of small city schools with larger ones, on the plea of 
economy, but it is possible to economize too much 
for the good of the pupils so consolidated. Massing 
large numbers of children in one building is good 
for the pockets of the taxpayers, but bad for the 
brains and characters of the children. Itis possible 
to suve the expense of a teacher by uniting two 
rooms into one, but at what an expense! The added 
strain, the increased necessity for text-book work, 
and artificial stimulus cannot be estimated. It looks 
grand to see a thousand children in one large room, 
sitting, or marching in military order, and reciting 
with text-book accuracy, but toustudent of nature 
it is one of the saddest sights on earth, Freedom is 
the essential of healthful growth. A child in a 
straight jacket isin prison. A small school, where 
all the pupils can be permitted to do as they please, 
for all are pleased to do right, 1s one of the most 
beautiful sights on earth. The day of mammoth 
public schools is passing away, and it isa good thing 
it 18. 


— — 
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(THE recent mortality from diphtheria and typhoid 

fever in this city has been terrible. The per- 
centage of deaths to cases has been unusually high. 
There is little reason to expect any diminution for 
months to come in the number of cases. Amid such 
circumstances, anything that will act as a preven- 
tive should be welcomed. 

There is no doubt that a large proportion of 
cases of diphtheria and feversare caused by defective 
drainage. Instances of its direct agency are not 
wanting in this city, but one that occurred recently 
in Chicago supplies the needed warning 80 com- 
pletely that we cite it here. 

Last May a gentleman took possession of a house 
on the west side, and soon after moving in, several 
members of the family cumplained of sore throat. 
Within three months one of them had alight attack 
of diphtheria. A month later one of the children 
died of the same disease. Within the last six weeks 
two boarders have suffered from it, the mother of 
the family has been at death’s door, and three out 
of four children have died. 

At last the owner had the house examined. The 
plumbing was found perfect throughout, until the 
catch-basin was reached. There a joint of the pipe 
was broken, and the entire drainage of the house 
went into the cellar. The moral of this story is ob- 
vious. 

Teachers should examine the surroundings of their 
school-houses. In many cases, the lives of the pu- 
pils are ir their keeping. It is criminal to neglect 
sanitary precautions. 
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LET OTHER STATES FOLLOW. 





In the year 1888, the legislature of the state 
of New York passed a law authorizing the state 
\superintendent of schools (1) to issue life certificates 

diplomas) to teachers upon examination, (2) to1ssue 
life certificates (diplomas) to graduates of colleges 
of three years’ experience without examination, 
(3) to endorse a state (life)certificate or normal school 
diploma, issued in another state. Attention is called 
to this action because it marks a movement towards 
professional teaching, and especially because it is a 
type of the reform that each and all the states must 
undertake, and more especially still because it 
shows how teachers desirous of professional pro- 
gress may move in order to effect that progress. 
The granting of a diploma to a college graduate 
without an examination concerning his knowledge 
of the science and art of teaching cannot be wholly 
approved; but the effect is to increase the number 
of the professional teachers of the state, as the in- 
crease comes from a class of liberally educated men 
who,in the main,will doubtless take up the study of 
didactics. The action may for the present be acqui- 
esced in, in states that do not demand the large 
amount of professional knowledge New York does 
from those seeking her state certificate; such action 
may be most highly commended. But there is an 
advantage given thus to graduates of any college 
over the graduates of the state normal schools that 
is not just. Twenty-five years ago there was more 
confidence in the teaching ability of the college 
graduate than there is to-day. It appears from the 
report of State Superintendent Draper, that in 1890, 
he endorsed nineteen normal school diplomas of the 
state normal schools of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. One state 
certificate from New Jersey was endorsed—a state 
where a ‘‘state certificate ” (diploma) means some- 
thing. Nothing would help the professionalizing 
of the teachers more than for all the states to get 
on the same platform that New York occupies. We 
ask every summer school, every institute,every state 
association, and the National Association, to pass a 
resolution like this: Resolved, that we approve of 
the plan adopted by the state of New York respec- 
ting the granting of certificates and diplomas to 
teachers; and that we respectfully urge our state 
superintendent to further the adoption of the same 
in this state by all means in his power.” 

Not only pass this resolution but talk, wri'e, act, 
to get your educational officials to move respecting 
the matter. Don’t resolve and then sit down and go 
to sleep. Ifthe teachers, of ’91 act courageously and 
persistently, in 1901 the farce, the nuisance, and the 
degradation of eaamining a high grade teacher for 
the twentieth time will not be gone through with. 
But the teachers must act. Those who would be 
free must strike the blows. 

As some may not yet know the ‘‘ New York Plan” 
here are its outlines. First; second, and third 
grades: (1) Certificates are granted to teachers good 
for one, two, and five years. The questions are issued 
by the state superintendent each month. (2) Diplo- 
mas good for life are granted to graduates of eleven 
state normal schools. (3) Certificates (diplomas) 
are given by the state superintendent on examina- 
tion each year, good for life. The teacher can take 
this examination in three annual sections; so that 
those who are teaching can, if ambitious, possess a 
professional diploma. (4) The state superintendent 
endorses college diplomas (with three years’ experi- 
ence), the normal school diplomas of, other states, 
and the life certificates of other states. This can- 
not but strike any one as rational and progressive. 
Let the teachers have something to say about this 
matter. There are some Rip Van Winkles in the 
school-room that ought to wake up. 

In our judgment the holders of life certificates (d1- 
plomas) in every county should organize, and de- 
vote themselves to the work of educating the first 
grade teachers up to the rank they themselves have 
attained. 

This is as much a personal duty as to work di- 
rectly for the children. That which elevates the 
teacher cannot fail to reach the child. 


THE practical nature of manual training as an educa- 
tional force commends itself to men who have made 
large fortunes in business. Its direct relation to the 
needs of the rising generation is at once recognized by 
men of experience and business sagacity. The endow- 
ment of Pratt} Institute with two and a half millions of 
dollars is an evidence of the attractiveness of this feature 
of progressive education. This vast sum would never 
have been directed into educational channels had not 
the late Charles T. Pratt recognized the needs for such 
training. The president of Girard college reports more 
inquiries from men of fortunes. seeking to benefit ed- 
ucational institutions that combine manual training in 
their curriculum, than ever before. 





THE fact that the architect of the woman’s building at 
the World’s Fair is a woman cannot fail to be an encour- 
agement to young ladies to enter the schools where 
architecture and kindred subjects are a part of the 
course of study. The honor of furnishing the best archi- 
tectural design for the building on which all the world 
may look was awarded to Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. This selection was accompanied 
by a prize of one thousand dollars. Miss Hayden isa 
teacher. 


THE agitated question as to whether foreign languages 
shall be taught in public schools seems to come a little 
nearer settlement when educated foreigners endorse the 
teaching of the English language first from an educa- 
tional standpoint, risking the unpopularity at home 
which such a course might bring. Emil G. Hirsch, 
before the Union League Club, of Chicago, has made 
some sensible suggestions on this question. ‘‘ German 
teachers are agreed,” he says, “‘ that before a new tongue 
should be taught, the mother tongue should have been 
mastered.” Upon this safe ground can all nationalities 
shake hands, But the question arises at once, as to who 
shall decide when the English language has been mas- 
tered. With the language awakening that has wisely 
turned the grammars upside down for children, and set 
everybody to teaching language and making language 
books, our children, large and small, still talk like bril- 
liant specimens of heathendom. If the public schools 
wait till the English language is mastered in America, 
at the present rate of progress, the introduction of for- 
eign languages will come in with the millennium. 

For the first time in the history of education, the 
University of the city of New York—next week, Thurs- 
day evening—will confer pedagogical degrees. Four- 
teen graduates will receive the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy, and twelve the degree of Master of Pedagogy. 
It is a remarkable fact that the average age of the Doc- 
tor’s class is over fifty years, all of whom have been 
faithful students of educational science for four years 
and amply earned the honorable distinction they will 
receive. Itissafe to say that no class ever graduated 
from any university since time began, the average age 
of whose members is so old as this. The members of 
both of these classes are engaged in teaching, most of 
them being principals or heads of departments, in this 
and surrounding cities. Since the commencement of 
lectures on pedagogy, four years ago, more than five 
hundred teachers have been in attendance ; a School of 
Pedagogy has been organized, and endowed as a 
department of University work; a definite course of 
study marked out, a good library commenced, free text- 
books pledged, and definite degrees promised. Now, for 
the first time, education is recognized as equal in pro- 
fessional rank to law, medicine, and theology. Lectures 
are given five days each week at four P. M. and on 
Saturdays at ten a. M. thus accommodating those who 
are engaged in teaching. 





TEACHING patriotism and the obligations of citizenship 
can never be done by observing public holidays alone. 
It is to be hoped that every teacher found a way and a 
time to prepare the children for the true ‘‘ keeping” of 
Memorial day just passed. The tender memories of 
that day can only be preserved in the hearts of the chil- 
dren by the home and theschool influences. National hol- 
idays are so crowded with entertainments that it 1s to be 
wondered if children ever get the real meaning of them. 
National fast days have become the days for good din- 
ners, and the thought of Fourth of July is inextricably 
mixed with the sulphuric odor of fire crackers. The 
—, steady-going patriotism that is taught Swiss chil- 

ren from earliest infancy 1esults in the life long declar- 
ation, ‘‘ Switzerland first,” before every personal ambi- 
tion. 

American children need this spirit of personal sacrifice 
for country’s sake inwrought into every fiber of their 
being, but it cannot be accomplished by national holi- 
days, with their inevitable noise and parade. It is the 
* still, small voice ” of daily influence that must accom- 
plish this. 








. —_— 
OBSERVATIONS BY AN EX-TEACHER. 

“‘ Miss — is a nice girl but, as yet, not a teacher,” gaiq 
the principal of a primary school of a young woman 
who, for a short time, had had charge of one of her clas. 
rooms. This i3a point for the students in normal schoo|s 
and colleges. That all are ‘‘ nice girls,” who would wig) 
to doubt it looking at,their bright-faces, but how many of 
them have the teacher’s special gift and earnest purpose? 
Knowledge is not enough, and even a pleasing persop- 
ality may not be of the right sort. 

Of another young teacher, the same lady said she 
taught the room and not the children. She had the 
knowledge of the subject matter and methods required 
for ‘‘ teaching the grade,” but she had no sympathy with 
child-needs and impulses,and no knowledge of her pupils 
as individuals, It is a fatal difference, and it made of 
her merely a routine teacher. ; 

This sympathy with childhood sometimes wakens sud- 
denly. A primary school principal whose lower clags- 
rooms were dark and over-crowded, made up her mind 
to use every effort to advance children from the sur- 
roundings where mental and physical growth was doubly 
difficult, to the well lighted and ample rooms of the 
classes above. One teacher, who was asked to take a 
number of children not quite ready for examination and 
to mark them “ not prepared,” made the objection, “ It 
will lower the standing of my room.” *‘ Come with me,” 
was the only reply, and, on following her principal into 
the sunless and crowded room, where the “‘ not prepared’; 
children must stay if she did not receive them, a better 
impulse came to the young teacher, ‘‘ Oh, I’ll take them,’: 
she said, ‘‘no matter what grade they are; at any rate 
they must come where there is light and air !” 

The sequel was happy ; the children thrived in their 
new surroundings and readily took up the slightly ad- 
vanced work. The principal had the satisfaction of see- 
ing good results follow her method, and gradually better 
hygienic conditions were brought about in the school- 
house, a wall was taken down, and windows opened. 
But the real triumph was to have awakened in the 
young woman whose first natural but selfish impulse 
was a fear for her own standing, that her first thought 
must be not the teacher's reputation, but the opportun- 
ity to benefit the child. 

Another teacher complained that it was hard for her 
to establish individual relations with her pupils. ‘‘ I have 
nothing in common with them,” she said. Her pminci- 
pal reminded her of the claims of a common humanity, 
of common needs and impulses, She said of the young 
woman later, “ She is a girl of considerable cultivation, 
she is well read, and writes a very pleasing letter; her 
family are people who read and think, but she is not a 
teacher; she bas no love for the little child.” This 
touches a mistake often made by young women of intel- 
ligence and energy. They are ambitious and successful 
in study, they are eager for knowledge, they love books 
and they think that this fits them for teaching. It isa 
mistake, but a natural one. The teacher must acquire 
knowledge that she may have the necessary basis of ac- 
quaintance with the subject-matter of lessons ; all the 
better if she have also a love of books and other sources 
of knowledge. But the great questions are, can she im- 
part not merely information, but a desire to learn? Can 
she develop and direct the opening powers of the child’s 
mind? Has she the genuine sympathy with childhood 
that will enable her to do sot Undoubtedly the good 
teachers love books, but love of books is not love of 
teaching. 





IS EDUCATION A SCIENCE? 





By RoBERT M. SMITH, Principal Model School, Lachine 
Locks, Que., Canada. 

Education ought to Lave for its end the precuring for 
humanity ofsuccessand well-being. Everybody agrees 
that this is desirable ; but on the other hand few teach- 
ers are of the same opinion as to the means of reaching 
it. The incessant controversies which divide education- 
ists suffice almost to show that education is an art and 
not a science. Success in practical education, is a ques- 
tion of experience and temperament. The majority of 
teachers, not to say all, are rather empirical than scien- 
tific. They proceed with each of their petty methods, 
based on certain rules, and claim that they have found 
the only real method because the results achieved are 
good. For some, the results are good when the super- 
intendent or the trustees are satisfied ; for others, when 
the parents are content; for others again when the 
pupils make a good showing at the oral examination. 
Thus each one from his own particular point of view, 
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declares that his methods of instruction are the best. 

It happens that in neighboring schools, there is often 
a disagreement as to theory and pedagogic application. 
The programs of study vary with the changes of ad- 
ministration. All claim to have the true pedagogic 
recipe, but no one succeeds in convincing his opponent. 
Hence this game of pedagogic see-saw of which politics 
is the moving spirit. 

The great psychologists interpose in a less efficacious 
manner. Some are deists in their systems, others athe- 
ists ; the first are idealists, the second are materialists. 

Some eminent teachers, such as Spencer and Beneke, 
claim that their educational theories can be universally 
applied to all peoples and at all times. This is an exag- 
gerated claim. 

Education,in fact,is based on ethics, the science (?) of 
the doctrines of morality, and on psychology, the 
science (?) of the faculties of the mind. Ethics is nota 
true science, because it varies with different nations, 
and with different periods. The ideal of life is raised or 
lowered according to the historical events of the life of 
a people, and we know that the graphic representation 
of events resembles a spiral line. The principles of 
ethics are then neither absolute, nor unchangeable ; 
ethics cannot therefore give to pedagogy the value of a 
science. 

As to psychology, it is embraced, it is true, in the 
scientific course, but still it has not yet reached that 
fixity of principles which entitle it to be ranked as a 
true science. Education which ought to be a true science, 
is not then a science a fortiori. Before trying to raise 
education to the level of a science, it is necessary that 
we should study thoroughly the science of man, that 
we should have a better knowledge of ethics, psycho 
physiology, and the philosophy of the history of educa- 
tion. 

To-day education is still but a bundle of rules more or 
less co-ordinated, derived from practice and applied ac 
cording to a methodical plan. 

Scientific education has to consider ist, the origin of 
education, the instruction in the school, and the pro 
gress that the school makes in society ; 2nd, the rela 
tions of education and the school to the family, the com- 
munity, the state, andthechurch. Each of these social 
bodies has au educative role to perform. 

The family ought to mold the heart by love. 

The community ought to reveal the means which 
bring well-being to society. 

The state attends to general interests by the elabora- 
tion of wise laws. 

The church ought to reveal the relations of the soul 
to God. 

If these social bodies each fulfils its mission without 
encroaching upon one another, the equilibrium of so- 
ciety will be lasting, and the development of each indi- 
vidual will be integral. Our civilization will attain its 
perfection by the complete education of each individual. 
If one of these social forces has the predominance, the 
equilibrium is broken, the faculties of the child are par- 
alyzed, and it is that which makes the pains which we 
waste on his development, his education, only tend 
sometimes to dull or stupefy his faculties. 
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CLASS-ROOM NOTES. 








‘“‘ The pleasantest thing I have seen here is the:pleasure 
of the children in their work,” said a visitor after a 
morning spent in observing the work of a primary school. 
It was indeed a pleasant thing to see the little people 
making their way into new worlds of language, number, 
and the qualities and relations of objects, and doing it 
easily and cheerfully. It seems strange that the educa_ 
tional value of the child’s joy in investigation, dis- 
covery, and construction, should not have been earlier 
and more fully recognized. Who can see the smiles in- 
to which a baby’s face will break after frowning and puck- 
ering, as he fingers some unfamiliar object, without being 
made aware that nature is rewarding his search and 
study with a delight as true as that which crowns the 
labors of the mature investigator in physics? *‘‘ To 
miss the joy is to miss all,” says Stevenson, writing of 
artistic values in hterature; in vain does the writer tell us 
of the beautiful scene if he cannot make us feel it. It may 
have been beautiful to him,'but we have not seen it, or are 
too cold to bave an opinion ip the matter. His office is 
not to pile up laudatory adjectives, but toimpel us to 
doso. The pleasure of the child in work, mental or 
manual, that exercises his developing faculties is not only 
a good thing in itself, that is—on the emotional side, but 
it provides a genial atmosphere in which intellectuay 





shows the benefit, which becomes moral and even physi- 
cal in its results. Pestalozzi said,‘‘So long as there is 
joy in the child’s face, ardor and evthusiasm in all his 
games ; so long as happiness accompanies most of his 
impressions, there 1s nothing to fear. Short momen‘s 
of subjugation, quickly followed by new interest and 
new joys do not dishearten.” 





Here are a few “‘ don’ts” picked up in a primary class- 
room. There was a good deal to command in the ob- 
servation lesson going on there, butit had some serious 
faults, 

For one thing, it had no plan. It wandered about and 
broke off, rather than finished. For another, the teacher 
made two great demands upon the imagination of her 
pupils, or rather she called for concepts the materials of 
which had probably never been stored. 

Then too in a form lesson, she kept the cube in her 
own hands and the children seemed to be guided in find. 
ing edges and faces more by her manner of holding the 
cube than by their own knowledge. It is quite prob- 
able that the teacher was wholly unconscious of this. 

In drawing for the ‘sake of a very crude) perspective 
she allowed them to draw the cube with every edge and 
corner showing, as if transparent. 

Who else does such things, besides this pleasant and 
earnest young teacher? 


NOT “‘SCIENCE TEACHING.” 


A primary teacher in giving a lesson on the bee said : 
‘““The bees get honey from the flowers, but that is not 
the first thing "—going on to describe the building of the 
comb. The idea conveyed was that the bees obtained the 
wax directly from the flower. In describing the cells of 
the comb, this teacher drew a hexagon on the black 

board and asked the pupils what it was called. One 
answer was, * prism ”’*‘ No,” said the teacher, “a prism 
isa solid figure.” Will not that child have some diffi- 
culty in grasping the idea of a hexagonal prism and 
would not a better answer have been: ‘The ends of 
some prisms are shaped like this.” When the term hex- 
agon had been duly extracted, the teacher told her 
pupils that every side of these cells was a hexagon. 

It may wot be of vital importance that children 
should know that wax is not a product of flowers, 
that the cells are hexagon shaped, but the most ele- 
mentary science teaching should be exact. Two things 
jndicated by this lesson are important, however, that there 
was a good deal of confusion in the teacher’smind and 
that she had never brought to the class, nor even exam- 
ined for herself, the easily-obtained material of the lesson. 
One good rule is that we cannot teach what we do not 
know, another that “from the concrete” is the natural 
law of science-study, and where materiai is to be had, 
failure to employ is inexcusable. 
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MENTAL TRAINING IN DICTATION WORE. 





By Laura J. HOLDEN. 


No form of language work can furnish more, if as 
many, opportunities for mental training in connection 
with the facts, as a lesson in dictation, conducted to 
secure the following results : 

1. Eye training in correctness in studying the perfect 
copy in the book. 

2. Cultivation of observation in a critical study of 
capital-, punctuation, and spelling. 

8. Close attention in listening for teacher's dictation, 
knowing there can be no repetition. 

4, Ability to discriminate quickly in the comparison 
of individual work with the copy, and between the work 
of pupils. 

5. Concentration by securing quick thought and rapid 
execution in every part of the exercise, intended to cul- 
tivate the mental powers. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION WANTED. 





At the Pennsylvania meeting of superintendents, when 
manual training came up, Supt. Luckey said: ‘‘ Nobody 
seemed to have a definite, clear idea of what the thing 
means. Is it mental training they are after? They don’t 
know. Yes, one man thinks he knows, for he declares 
that hand-work gives the very best possible mental train- 
ing. But then I reflect that the carpenter and brick- 
layer work with their hands for thirty or forty years, 
and what highly-developed minds they ought to have— 
and they don't, always. 





operations go on without friction, and the whole being 


5 
; 


That there is utility in it, no 


stand upon utility alone. One day there came into my 
office a Swedish girl with a good-sized box. She wasa 
graduate of the sloyd school, where the teachers are 
trained, and from the box she showed me the work in all 
grades. I thought I saw something in it ; and I sent her 
to Dr. Noss asking him to give herachance. He was 
pleased. A long shed was fitted up with a work-bench 
and a few tools, and pupils were sent to her. She wasa 
success. I wrote to Dr. Noss for a box of their work. I 
presented the subject to the board of education. They 
saw the box ; I said to them : ‘ Here, gentlemen, is some- 
thing that can be done without great expense, and with 
positive results.’ The vote was unanimously for it, and 
we have sent to Sweden for what we want. Now, I 
expect that in ten years this system, or something like it, 
will be in use all over Pennsylvania, if not in all the 
neighboring states. Come it must! We are past the 
day of great costly plants, beginning at the top, in the 
high schools, and plenty of it ending there. We want 
something rational, practical, at moderate cost; and 
here it is, backed by the experience of a country whose 
people’s habits are the best recommendation of their 
training.” 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER.—III. 

My Dear YounG TEACHER :—As the days go by with 
their sunshine and shadows, does there settle down 
upon you a strange, almost solemn feeling that associa- 
tion with children is a good deal more serious matter 
than you supposed? I mean serious in their moral 
claim upon you. There is hidden away in true woman 
nature just what these little souls need. Their uncon- 
scious appeal for every kind of help must touch the 
spring that reveals what you must be, physically and 
spiritually, to meet the demand. Your intellectual needs 
have always been shown you; but only children can 
hold up the mirror for you to see the whole truth. 

Their first moral claim upon you is sacrifice. Any- 
thing of self-indulgence that prevents you from meeting 
them each morning in your best, freshest, and most in- 
spiring personality must be given up. No, no, my dear 
girl, don’t protest yet; you have not been in the 
school-room long enough to know the real meaning of 
my words. Certainly, you owe recreation and social 
duties to yourself and to others; but never at the ex- 
pense of your highest service to your children. The 
fine must be drawn there, and no one but yourself can 
draw it for you. Theater going, dancing, evening 
entertainments, society duties, light reading, and even 
study, must all be put to the test of their effect upon 
your physical fitness for next day’s school. Ingenious 
teaching, patient kindliness and power of inspiration 
only come from clear brains and equable nerves. What 
right has a teacher, after catching a little feverish sleep 
from a night of dissipation to meet her children next 
morning with the inevitable irritability from nerve 
tension that will be instantly communicated and 
reflected in them? They come from every imaginary 
home influence and need the calming atmosphere of a 
well-balanced teacher, end find, instead, a tired, sleepy 
one, with the little school appetite she has induced by 
an unusually large dose of duty-tonic. 

After seeing a (most skilful presentation of a lesson in 
elementary science one day, I asked the teacher how 
long she had been in preparing it. ‘O,” she said, “I 
have been several days ‘getting it ready, and I refused 
an invitation to see Booth and Barrett last night to go 
over itagain and feel fresh for it to-day.’’ There was 
no martyr tone in this—only a deep yearning for success 


with the children that made one feel as if it were sacri- 
ficial ground whereon she stood. But she was an 
artist in the school-room with an artist's ideals and an 
artist's fervor. You do not need for me to tell you the 
difference between an artist and an artisan in school 
work, 

** But am I to have no recreation because I am a 
teacher?” you ask. Yes, indeed! Yow must have it: 
wo one nezds it more than a teacher, if as much. But 
draw the line where I have suggested. One can do 
whatanother cannot; but remember that the oxygen 
and out-door exercise you require will never take you 
under gashghts and in crowded halls. One word im 
parting. Never be beguiled into talking or believing 
the heartless sophistry of many teachers that phrases 
itself like this : *‘ [never take my school home with me: 
when four o’olock comes, I am through.” Can you stop 
loving your friends at exactly four o'clock? Can you 
drop all your life purposes and interests at four o'clock ? 
Can you stop hoping, fearing, and planning when the 
hands point to certain figures on the dial?” The current 
of a true teacher's life flows ever and ever beneath the 
overhanging cares of time and circumstance ; now slowly 
now swiftly, but always bearing upon its broad bosom 
the interests of the children. 

Sincerele your friend, 





one will dispute ; but none ofits adyocates are willing to 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Jone 6.—LAN 3UAGE AND THINGS. 

June 13.—EAuUTH AND NUMBERS. > 
JuNnzE 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

JUNE 27.—DoING AND ETHICS. 








HOW WORDS ARE MADE, 





By Emma S. MUNROE, 


(The object of this lesson is to begin word study with younger: 
children. As they advance, and the lessons become more difficult, 
the origin of the stems and the roots of ordinary words could be 
taken up. By way of variety in language work this analysis of 
words may be made very interesting and prove a key to unlock 
other languages.) 

How many of this class ever pulled up a plant to see 
how it grew? You found a root and stem, and saw that 
ali the rest of the plant came from these first causes. 
What would you say if I should tell you that words 
grew out of stalks or stems that came from roots so far 
out of sight that we never see them? Thatis something 
new, and when you grow older you may search for the 
roots. To-day we will only talk about stems and we 
will hunt for that which grows from the stems. I will 
give you the simple word great and we will call that the 
stem, and you must think of other words that grow from 
that. ‘“‘Greatly.” That is good. Now where did the new 
part begin to grow from thestem? ‘‘ The ly grows from 
the stem.” Yes, and we must give that new part a name 
—a pretty hard one—and we will put it upon the black- 
board to help you remenber it. We call it asuffiz. It 
means to fasten on; the ly fastens on to the stem great. 
Now let us make a list of these on the backboard ; give 
me the stem first and then the suffix. 


STEMS. SUFFIXES. 
equ equ-al 
dent dent-al 
gar gar-ment 
hot hot-el 
mir wir-ror 
miser miser-able 
re re-collect 
veh veh-icle 


There is another class of words that have parts fastened 
on to the stem, but the growing part is fastened to the 
other end of the stem. You ‘‘never heard of a plant like 
that.” No, it is only words that can grow at both ends 
just alike. The stem I will give now is cline. What 
word comes to your minds at once? “Incline.” “ De- 
cline.” Yes, they are both good, But we must have an- 
other new name for the new growth. We will call this 
a prefix, which means to fasten before. You will surely 
find these new words in your: pelling lessons soon, and 
you must watch them carefully. Now let us make an_ 
other list. 


STEMS. PREFIXES. 
nut wal-nut 
tain ob-tain 
fer of-fer 
serve pre-serve 
cure pro-cure 
ic publ-ic 
angle tri-angle 
vive re-vive 


Let us see next if we can find some words that have 
the stem in the middle, and syllables growing from both 
ends at the same time. (A good deal of smiling enthusi- 
asm ought to be aroused in the class by this time that 
will start them off on this new track with all the alacrity 
of hunting for buried treasures.) These words will be 
longer and I may have to help you, but put your “ think- 
ing cap” on as tightly as you can, and you can find some 
for me, We will make a third list. 


PREFIXES. STEMS, SUFFIXES. 
ex curs ton 
il lus trate 
im medi ate 
inter rupt ing 
in no cent 
in flu ence 
ob sta cle 
ob lig ation 
pro cess ion 


That will do for to-day. I think you have done finely. 
‘ Your faces look as if you had been hunting hens’ nests 
inacountry barn. How many of you know what fun 
that is? ‘*Can we have this again some time?” Oh! 
yes, we will go word hunting again in a few days. 


A LESSON IN DICTATION. 
By Laura J. HOLDEN. 

(The lesson is designed for a class in third reader. 
Each pupil has a book in hand and studies with the 
teacher, who begins by reading the following para- 
graph.) 

“‘Ther> are many kinds of music-boxes,” said Mrs. 
Hoyt ; ‘“‘some of them are very beautiful and they play 
a great variety of tunes. Such music-boxes please both 
the eye and the ear; for we all like to see pretty things 
and hear pleasant sounds,” 

Does it seem to you that it will be very difficult to 
write that paragrapa again, if I tell you every word to 
write? Yousmile as if you didn’t believe it would be 
hard at all; I hope you are right, but let us study it very 
carefully for a few minutes, 

Who is talking? Does Mrs. Hoyt say every word in 
the paragraph? Tell me the three words she does not 
say. Tell me what difference it makes in the punctu- 
ation because those few words are introduced there. 
‘*One pair of quotation marks and acomma.” Yes, that 
is all. How many pairs of quotation marks in the whole 
paragraph? Give the beginning and end of fist pair ; 
second pair. If you think of these puzzling marks in 
pairs you wi!l find them much easier to remember, for 
you will always be hunting for each one’s mate. I will 
tell you where the semicolons and commas are whcn I 
dictate the lesson to you, but you must remember all the 
other marks, Look for the hyphen and the abbrevi- 
ation next. 

Now for the spelling ; how many words look ‘“ hard,” 
as yousay? O, you always select the long ones; those 
are not the ones you will be most likely to forget. You 
need the sharpest eyes for the short ones, that you call 
the “‘easy” ones. Notice the word many, what would 
the first three letters spell? The word beautiful—take 
the eau alone and say it softly to yourselves many 
times. Mrs. Hoyt won't like you to spell her name 
wrong ; next take great—find eat in that. In the word 
pretty there are as many ?’s as you have eyes. If I were 
you I would always have some way of my own to help 
me remember words. 

(The teacher uses this device of associating facts with 
outside things to ‘“‘clinch” them in memory, and finds 
it very popular with children.) 

Now take three minutes to look this paragraph care- 
fully over ; take a photograph of it in your mind. 

Ready for writing. Ishall pronounce the words but 
once ; if youdo not hear or cannnot keep up, lay your 
pencil down and do the work another time; but do not 
for any reason ask me to repeat a word. (Teacher dic- 
tates, being careful to phrase such words together as will 
assist memory :) 

There are many—kinds of music-boxes, comma, said 
Mr:.Hoyt; semicolon, some of them—are very beautiful, 
comma, and they play—a great—variety—of tunes. 
End of sentence. (This illustrates the manner of dicta- 
tion. The words “end of sentence” is the pupil’s warn- 
ing to remember the period and the following capital.) 

Now open your book and correct your own work. I 
am sure I can trust you if you will look closely enough. 
Notice your margin, indentation, and all the little things 
we have talked about so much. Leave your slates on 
your desk and I will look at them after you have passed 
out. (Teacher corrects the main errors by having the 
work of one of the worst and one of the best slates copied 
upon the blackboard for a general correction by whole 
class for next day’s language lesson. The contrast 
teaches better than words ; and the entire class can be 
roused to enthusiasm in the correction.) 





INTRODUCING THE ADVERBS. 


(Report of a lesson given in an 8th grade class at grammar 
school No. 24, Brooklyn, Mr. A. G. Merwin, principal, Miss F. A. 
Irvine, head of department.) 

The teacher wrote on the blackboard the sentence, 
‘* The boy ran,” and asked for the predicate-word, sub- 
ject, and object. 

Give me one word that will describe the boy’s running. 
Tell me how he ran. 

“*The boy ran fast. He ran away.” 

“Swiftly. Quickly, Slowly.” 

Try the word you mean to use by putting “‘ ran” with 
it and seeing if it makes sense. Give me a word not 
ending ine. ‘The boy ran out.” The boy ran to school. 
Tell it in one word, we are in school. ‘‘The boy ran 
here.” 





Suppose he did not run here, what could we say? 


—_. 
‘He ran there.” Tell me when the boy ran. “ He ran 
yesterday.” “‘ He ran to-day.” 

Suppose we take a helping word, “ will.” Then what 
will your word be? ‘‘ The boy will run to-morrow,” 

Think which of these words you have given tells hoy 
the boy ran. You have heard of ‘‘ how-words.” “ Fast 
swiftly, quickly, and slowly tell how the boy ran.” 

Look at the word “away,” and see what that teljx 
about his running. You see it is not a how word, « 
tells where he ran.” 

What are the other words that tell where he rap> 
“Here and there.” Look at the word “ yesterday ” 
does it tell how or where the boy ran? Then what doe 
it tell? ‘‘ When the boy ran.” 

All of these words that tell how, when, and where, are 
used to tell about what part of the sentence? “The 
predicate word or verb.” 

They all answer one of three questions, how, when, or 
where. If you can put how, when, or where before the 
predicate—and answer it with the word you have used, 
as, When did the boy run? yesterday, then your answer 
is an adverb, (Adverb written on the blackboard.) 
What adverbs have we used? Give me some short sep. 
tences containing adverbs. 

‘*A little girl ran home yesterday.” Which is the 
adverb? *‘‘ Yesterday.” It seems as if ‘ home” might 
be an adverb, but when we say “ran home,” is it quite 
right? What short word have we left out? “To,” 

Then she ran (to) home and that we will leave alone 
fcr the present. What could you say instead of fo, sup- 
pose she did not get quite as far as home? ‘She ran 
towards home.” 

You may make other sentences with adverbs, 

“The boy ran swiftly down the hill.” 

‘The boy walked slowly down the street.” 

Now I will give you a sentence: In the wood was 
heard the song of a bird yesterday. Which is the 
adverb? ‘‘ Yesterday.” 

The girl recited correctly. What is the word that tells 
what she did? ‘‘ Recited.” 

And that is? ‘‘The predicate-word.” What word 
tells how she recited? Has the boy recited his lesson 
yet? ‘‘ Yet is the adverb.” 

Why do you think so? ‘It tells when he recited.” 

In the woods grew many pretty flowers. Is there an 
adverb in that sentence? Why not? 

You may read some sentences from your grammars, 

‘* A very fine hotel near the sea, safely sheltered the 
visitors from the city.” 

Give the subject, predicate, and object of the sentence, 
Give the word that describes ‘‘ sheltered.” 

** Without hesitation, I gladly accepted my uncle’s in- 
vitation to the party.” 

Give the word that tells how, when, or where you ac- 
cepted the invitation. Before we look for an adverb, we 
must find what is in thesentence? ‘‘Thesubject, predi- 
cate, and object, if there is an object.” 

‘* The ship of the admiral sailed away to the other side 
of the world.” 

“‘TIs there anything that describes ‘‘ sailed” in that 
sentence? 

‘*The jewels of the princess were much adraired at 
the ball. 

Give the predicate. Give the word that tells about 
the predicate. What is the new kind of word we have 
learned to-day? What are the three questions, one of 
which an adverb must answer? 

We will diagram a sentence now (written). John, 
bring me your new book. What is always the subject 
of an imperative sentence? ‘* You.” 

Then ‘“‘ John” is not the subject. You need not do 
anything with the word ‘“‘ John” at present. 

See if there is anything that describes the bringing. 

What are words called that are used to describe 4 
noun? ‘‘ Adjective moditiers.” What are the adjective 
modifiers in this sentence? What kind of a word is 
your? New? 


— 
> 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR. 








(Report of a lesson exhibiting first steps in grammar, given iD & 
7th grade class at primary school No. 53, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. A. 
E. Field, principal ; Miss L. C. Scanlon, head of department.) 

Alfred, tell me something you hear. ‘I hear the 
clock tick.” Tell me what Alfred hears and do not use 
his name. ‘‘ He hears the clock tick.” 

Tell me what I hear. ‘‘ You hear the clock tick.” 

Tell Alfred that I hear the clock tick, and do not say 
my name. “She hears the clock tick.” 

Alfred and I both hear the clock ; say so, and do not 
use our names, ‘They hear the clock tick.” 
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Tell about the clock ticking yesterday. ‘I heard the 
clock tick yesterday.” 

“‘ She heard the clock tick yesterday.” 

“ You heard the clock tick yesterday,” etc. 

Talk about the clock, about now, and about Frank. 
«Frank hears the clock tick.” 

Talk about two boys, about the clock, and about 
to-day. ‘“ Frank and Tom hear the clock tick.” 

What have I in this box? ‘‘ A pencil.” Tell a whole 
story about the pencil. ‘‘ The pencil is in the box.” 

Tell this story (putting two pencils in the box). ‘‘ The 
pencils are in the box.” 

One ox and one ox are? 

One box and one box? 

One woman and one woman ? 

One man and one man ? 

One goose and one goose? 

One mouse and one mouse? 

One tooth and one tooth? 

One foot and one foot? 

One sheep and one sheep? 

One fox and one fox? 





PRIMARY READING. 





(Report of a lesson given in a 7th grade class at primary school 
No. 53, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. A. E. Field, principal.) 

What am I doing to this string? ‘‘ You are pulling it.” 

Tell me what Katie does. ‘‘ She pulls her string.” 

What have you to tell about Mary? ‘‘ Mary pulls the 
string.” 

What is our new word? 
blackboard. ) 

Think of astory and use this word. 
pulls the string.” 

‘“‘ The horse pulls the car.” 

“* The boy pulls the wagon.” 

If you should walk until you were tired how far would 
you think you had walked? How many of you have 
walked a mile? 

Tell me about walking far without using a number. 
‘I walked a great many blocks.” 

Then you think you walked—* A mile.” (Mile written.) 

When my book is lost, whatdoI try todo? “ Youtry 
to find it.” (Repetition with several objects and “find” 
written. ) 

When you are trying to find something, what do you 
use ? 

Tell me something about your eyes. 
eyes.” (Eyes written.) 

What do you hear with? ‘I hear with my ears.” 

Tell me something about ears. (Word written.) ‘‘I 
have two ears.” ‘‘ The cat has two ears.” 

Tell a story with this word. (Pointing.) ‘‘My papa 
walked a mile to-day.” ‘‘I can find the box.” ‘‘ The 
horse has two ears.” 

You may come/and read all the words. (Pointing to 
them.) Mix them up and read them. 

Open your readers at page 32 and find sentences with 
these words. 


**Pulls.”” (Written on the 


“*My bro.her 


*“*T have two 
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SOME FAMILIAR FORMS. 





(Materials: Solids, sphere, hemisphere, cube, cylinder, and 
square prism ; plane figures (tablets), ‘circle, ‘semicircle, square, 
and right-angled triangle.) 

Mary, take the sphere up in your hand. Grace, hold 
it in one hand, covering it up just as much as you can. 
Harry, roll it between the palms of your hands. Charley 
roll it across your desk. Mary, do you see anything in 
this room the shape of the sphere? How many things? 
Herbert, think of a great many things the shape of the 
sphere and tell me. 





How did the sphere feel, when you held it in your 
hand? 


(*‘Smooth.”) Yes, and what else? (‘‘ Round.”) What 
shape are marbles, and cherries, and grapes, and all the 
things you have told me of? What could we do withall 
of them that you can roll? 

What have you on your desk besides the sphere? Roll 
the cylinder. What shape is the surface on which it 
rolls? Touch the curved surface. Touch a flat surface. 
How many surfaces has it? How many flat surfaces? 
How many surfaces has the sphere? Hold the cylinder 
in your hand, touching the curved surface only. Hold 





it touching the flat surfaces (between thumb and finger). 
What do you see that is the shape of the cylinder? What 
can you think of that is the same shape? 

What would be the shape of a hole that the sphere 
could just slip through, touching the edge everywhere? 
What would be the shape of a window just like the end 
of the cylinder? Find a tablet this shape and lay it on 
a flat surface of the cylinder. To do this, in what posi- 
tion must you have the cylinder? (Standing.) Then, 
what two things can the cylinderdo? Whoknows what 
to call the tablet? Tell us some things that have a circu- 
lar shape. , 

What can you find on the desk that has flat surfaces 
all the same shape? What is it? How many surfaces 
has the cube? What shape arethey? How many edges 
has it? How many corners? As it stands, point to a 
horizontal edge. Point to a vertical edge. Point to 
parallel edges. Point to edges perpendicular to each 
other. Can you hold the cube so that it has neither ver- 
tical nor horizontial edges? (‘‘ Diamond shape.”) Can 
you hold it so that it has neither perpendicular nor parallel 
edges? What do you see that is shaped like the cube? 

Can you find a tablet that will just fit a surface of the 
cube? What shape is it? Can you find another solid, 
besides the cube, that has square surfaces? Are its sur- 
faces all square? Are they all flaty 9Whatshape are the 
surfaces that are not square? Can von finda tablet to fit 








the oblong surfaces? What is the name of the sohd? 
Why is it called the square prism? Have you seen 
prisms of other shapes? What shaped ends had they? 

Find the semi-circular tablet. Lay it on one end of 
the cyhnder. How much of the surface does it 
cover? What shape is the part that is not covered? 
What shape is the edge of the tablet that touches the 
curved edge of the cylinder? What shape is the other 
edge? Suppose I cut thecylinder through at the straight 
edge of the tablet, what kind of a surface should I find ? 

Can you think of the cylinder cut in half, this way ? 
Can you draw a picture of it? Can you drawa pic- 
ture of the square prism, standing on end and so that 
you cannot see the top of it? (No perspective.) Can you 
draw a picture of the cylinder in the same way? Is 
there any difference in these pictures? What tablet is 
the shape of all three? 

Find a solid shat has one curved and one flat surface. 
Can you roll it? What can you do with it? (Stand and 
rock it.) What has it like the sphere? What like the 
cylinder? (Surface and curved edge.) Has it anything 
like the cube? Like the square prism? What has it 
that the sphere has not? What fits the flat surface ? 

How many tablets have we? Show the only one we 
have not talked about. How many edges has it? How 
many angles? Whatkind? What kind of angles has 
the square tablet? What kind has the oblong tablet ? 

Show me all the things that have curved surfaces. 
All that have flat surfaces. All that have circular sur- 
faces. All that have square surfaces. All that have 
edges. All that have corners. All that have curved 
edges. All that have straight edges. All the plane fig- 





ures that have right amgles 


COLOR AND FORM ]LESSON. 





(Report of a lesson given in a 6th grate class ‘at ‘primary schoel 
No. 24, Brooklyn, Mr. J. V. Witherbee, principal, Miss Hughes. 
head of department.) 


Cards, spools of silk, a color chart, and a cube were» 


Which dress in the room do you think is the prettiest 
color? ‘I think Susie's is the prettiest.” 

See if you can find a card the color of Susie's dress. 
Red.) You matched that very nicely. 

Florence may come and pick out a light green card. 
Katie may match ,it to the chart. “It is not on the 
chart.” Match one that is on the chart. That is right. 
Jennie may find a light blue card. Mamie may go to 
the store and buy me a spool of dark blue silk. Lilian 
may find a spool of silk the color of a canary-bird. 

I am thinking of some very pretty little flowers that 
come in the spring, something the color of this card, 
** Violets.” 

Josie may come and find us a light violet. 

Maggie may come and find us a dark violet. Perhaps 
some of you call this color a different name; what is it ? 


*“*Purple.” Now we will let the cards and spools rest. 
What do we call this? ‘‘ We call it a cube.” Tell me 
some things you have seen the shapeofacube. ‘ I have 


seen a block.” “‘ I have seena box."’ “‘ I have seen a lump 
of sugar.” What do we cail this part of the cube? 
‘We call it the face.” You may come and count the 
faces. Count the corners. What do we call this part? 
** We call it the edge.” Come and count the edges. 

Does the cube stay the same shape always, or could I 
pour it out like water? Then what do we say it is? 
** We say it is a solid.” 

Look at the cube as it stands here on the desk. Try 
to remember just how it looks to you, for I am going to 
call three little girls to draw pictures of it. 


QUALITY LESSON. 

(Report of a lesson given by Miss Anna Johnson, principal of 
the Kast side industrial school, to a 2nd grade primary class.) 

The teacher shows «a tin cup half full of water, in 
which she dips a piece of cloth. The children say the 
cloth ‘‘ drinks up the water.” Yes, it drinks up or ab- 
sorbs the water. Would everything drink up water like 
that? Would this pencil do so? Where is the water 
when I dip the pencil in it? 

** On the outside of the pencil.” 

Where is the water in this cloth? 
in the little holes.” 

Yes, the cloth has little holes or pores, so we say it is 
porous. 1 will write on the blackboard, ** Absorb means 
to drink up. Things that absorb are said to be porous,” 

Things that we can see through are said to be— 

‘* Transparent.” 

So things that absorb are said to be absorbent. Tell 
me some things that are absorbent, and I will write 
them. ‘‘ Wool, sponges, cake, bread, and rags are ab- 
sorbent.” (Children supply punctuation.) 


“ All through it, 





ee 


A TALK ON IRON. 


(From a lecture given at the Hebrew Technical Institute. The 
teacher explained that iron ore was found in the older rocks, 
illustrated the formation of strata by laying sheets of paper on 
top of one another, showed the sianting position, and referred to 
rocks of this sort seen in Central park. Many specimens of iron 
ore were shown and examined during the lesson.) 

Iron ore is found scattered all over the world. A 
piece of rock-iron was found under the obelisk now 
standing in Central park. It must have been there for 
at least 3,500 years. The first manufacture of iron was 
by means of furnaces in banks of clay, as in Brittany. 
These were most frequently made in the side of hills 
where the wind blew in one direction, creating a 
draught. Rude bellow were sometimes used. In this 
way from six to twenty pvundsof iron could be vbtained 
in a day, by using the best ore. This piece of ore, found 
in Sweden, contains manganese, which makes it so hard 
that it cannot be drilled ; you see this file makes no im- 
pression on it. The hardest iron always has manganese 
in it. It is this that is used in the Bessemer process. 
These ores (showing specimens) are both known as red 
hematite, though they do not in the least resemble one 
another. They have, however, the same chemical com- 
position. Brown hematite differs from the red on!y in 
containing water. It is red hematite that is the coloring 
matter of New Jersey soil. How many boys think the 
iron in the soil could be used? (Class think it could not 
be used.) Why not? “ There is not enough iron in the 
soil to make it worth while.” 





Yes, the process would be too expensive. The iron is 
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taken out by natural processes, however. It comes in| 
contact with organic matter (vegetation). When rain 
falls the latter decomposes in water, the water percolates 
through the clay bottom underlying the soil, collecting | 
in little streams, and when it finally comes to the sur- 
face again, deposits carbonates or oxides of iron. If the 
quantity of vegetable matter was small, the deposits will 
be oxides ; if large, they will be carbonates, From five 
to seven per cent. of carbon makes iron brittle, from a 
fractional to two per cent. makes it malleable, but why 
we do not know. 

Two serious destroyers of iron are sulphur and phos- 
phorus. It is the sulphur in iron pyrites which renders 
it valueless, so that it is never mined. 

The different processes to which iron is subjected are 
(1) mining and (2) calcination. The ore, consisting of iron 
mixed with earthy matter, or charcoal, clay, and brim- 
stone, is put into a blast-furnace, which is heated with 
wood, coke, anthracite coal, or charcoal. The refuse mat- 
ter, called slag, being lighter than the iron, floats on top 
of it, and is drawn off. Pig-iron is the result of this pro- 
cess. This is then subjected to the cupola-furnace, from 
which we get cast-iron containing carbon. Wrougbt- 
iron is obtained by burning out all the carbon, Steel, 
intermediate between the two, containing some carbon, 
but less than cast iron, is made in two ways : (1) by burn- 
ing out part of the carbon, (2) by baking wrought-iron 
in cakes of carbon, so that some of the carbon is re- 
stored, though whether the mixture is chemical cr 
mechanical is not positively known. Bessemer steel is 
made by a modification of the former prccess. 
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TAE PROPERTIES OF MATTER.—II. 
Teacher.—See this sponge. 
Child.—It is full of holes. 
Teacher,—How about this piece of wood? 

Child.—It is not full of holes. 

Teacher.—And this iron? 

Child.—It is not full of holes. 

Teacher.—Do you believe that a thing can be so small 
that you cannot see it ? 

Child,—It might be. 

Teacher.—Well, here is a microscope that will help 
your eyes to see some little things. Take it, and look at 
the end of this piece of wood. What do you see? 

Child.—I see holes in it. 

Teacher.—Now look at the broken end of this iron. 

Child.—I cannot see any holes in it. 

Teacher.—Do you believe that a thing may be so small, 
that you cannot see it with the aid of a microscope, 
even? 

Child.—I do not know. 

Teacher.—It might. I know that there are holes in 
this iron, although I cannot see them with the micros- 
cope, and I will tell you how I know. If [ should have 
a cylinder of iron, fill it half full of water, and apply an 
enormous pressure, to the surface of the water I could 
succeed in forcing through the iron a little of the water, 
so that it would stand out on the outside surface in drops 
like dew. There is no substance but what has holes be- 
tween the particles that compose it. These openings are 
called pores. 

Porosity is the property of having pores. 

Teacher.—Look at this sponge. What does it fill? 

Child —It fills the cup. 

Teacher.—Compare the size of the cup and the size of 
the box. 

Child.—The box is much smaller. 

Teacher.—And what have I done with the sponge ? 

Child. —You have put it in the box. 

Teacher.—If I put a thing that fills a body into a 
smaller body what have I done to the thing? 

Child.—You have made it smaller. 

Teacher.—Who will say that in another way ? 

Child.—You have made it occupy less space. 

Teacher.—Do you know anything besides the sponge 
that can be made to occupy less space ? 

Child.—Cloth, feathers, leather, paper, etc. 

Teacher.—Do you know anything that, cannot be made 
to occupy less space? 

Child.—Iron, stone, glass, etc. 

Teacher.— What makes you think so? 

Child.—I cannot make them any smaller, 

Teacher.—Do you know that they cannot be made 
sinaller ? 

Child.—I do not. 

Teacher-—All bodies have the property of being 
crowded into smaller space, or compressed. 

That property that permits a body to occupy less 


What is it full of ? 





space is called compressi>ility. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material pans to supplement oe; bam 
class work. If rightly used YY will 4 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to 5 the terest of the ny 
room, 
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JEAN INGELOW., 





FIRST PUPIL. 

At Kensington, a suburb of London, lives a sweet- 
faced, middle-aged woman whose songs are known the 
world over. She is Jean Ingelow, who is called the 
greatest woman poet since Mrs. Browning died. The 
house 1s of cream-colored stone, low and roomy, and 
surrounded by flowers and trees. Miss Ingelow is 
almost as fond of gardening as of poetry, and much of 
her time is spent tending her plants. 


SECOND PUPIL. 


Her life has been a busy one, though very quiet. She 
was born in the old city of Boston, England. Her 
mot’ er was an educated woman of Scotch descent, and 
her father was a prosperous banker. Boston is a sea- 
port town, and the little girl was never tired of watch- 
ing the sunshine on the water, the rise and fall of the 
tide, and the ships that sailed by. There were eleven 
other children, and they had a merry, happy life 
together. 

THIRD PUPIL. 

Miss Ingelow’s first book, ‘““Rhyming Chronicle of In- 
cidents and Feelings,” was published in 1850, when she 
was twenty years old. A novel, ‘ Allerton and 
Dreux” followed a year later, and after several years, 
her ‘Tales of Orris.” But she did not become famous 
till her full book of poems was published when she was 
thirty three years old. These poems touched the popu- 
lar heart. They were sweet and simple, full of hope 
and cheer. Some of the songs were set to music and are 
sung ‘in many homes. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

Although best known by her poetry, Miss Ingelow has 
done some excellent work in prose. She has published 
‘* Studies for Stories,” ‘‘ Off the Skelligs,” ‘‘ Fated te be 
Free,” ‘“‘ Saran De Berenger,” ‘‘Don John,” etc. She is 
now busied with: a volume of short stories which are 
soon to be put in the hands of the publisher. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


Miss Ingelow is always ready to help the unfortunate. 
One of her good works is a “‘ copyright dinner” given to 
people who have just come from the hospitals, and are 
unable to work. It is paid for out of the proceeds of her 
books. She has about twelve to these dinners, three 
times each week, At one time she sent a sum of money 
to a charitable institution in Boston, explaining that 
she had drawn much money from this country, and 
wished to send some of it back. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


Some of her best-known poems are, ‘‘ High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,” ‘“‘ Divided,” “‘ The Letter L,” ete, 











of seven poems, descriptive of the different stages of 

The first part, “‘Seven Times One,” is a charming 
picture of childhocd, happy in the lambs, the bees, the 
flowers, and all outdoor life. 


+ 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE. 








There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven ; 

I’ve said my ‘‘ seven times” over and over— 
Seven times one are seven. 


Tam old! so old I can write a letter ; 
My birthday lessons are done: 

The lambs play always, they know no better ; 
They are only one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing, 
And sbining so round and low ; 

You were bright ! ah, bright ! but your light is failing ; 
You are nuthing now but a bow. 


You moon ! have you ¢ one something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face ? 

I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee! you're a dusty fellow, 
You've pow dered your legs with gold ; 

O brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow! 
Give me your money to hold. 


O columbine ! open your folded wrapper 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ; 

O cuckoo-pint ! toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear, green Lell. 


And show me jour nest with the young ones in it~ 
I will not steal them away, 

I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet.— 
I am seven times one to day. 


e 
+oe 


HOW ICEBERGS ARE MADE. 





(The fullowing is designed for recitations on Friday afternoon 
or at close of school by pupil 10 or 12 years of age.) 

Icebergs are made in the workshops of Greenland. 
There has been a good deal of doubt as to what icebergs 
really are, but it is settled at last that they are huge 
lumps of ice broken off from the glaciers that are spread 
over the face of the northern countries. This great body 
of ice,so deep that the hills cannot be seen, is like a frozen 
river and is always working its way towards the sea. 
But it goes so slowly that it cannot be noticed ; some- 
times it only travels three or four feet a day. 

We might lie at the foot of a glacier all day and not 
see it move at all, but itis pushing constantly at a regu- 
lar speed out into the sea. The water being heavier, 
bears up the ice causing it to break at the shore and the 
pieces go roving off into the ocean for thousands of miles 
till they melt in a warmer climate. 

Sometimes the glacier moves towards the sea over a 
great plain that comes to a sudden end in a high cliff on 
the shore a thousand feet out of deep water. The ice 
| piled up on these cliffs so high as to almost touch the 
‘clouds. is a grand sight. Itis forced outwards sometimes 
and seems to hang in the air without any support threat- 
ening the safety of every living thing about it. The 
Esquimaux run away, the polar bear leaves his cave in 
the rocks, and the animals swim away in fear. By and 
by there is a thundering boom, and the solid land trem- 
bles. The ice mountain has broken off and we call it an 
iceberg. The northern countries get rid of these icebergs 
by having a stronger current of water going south than 
north. Some of these bergs measure more than four 
square miles at the base. Only about one-ninth of an 
iceberg is above water. 

Sometimes they are poor sailors and turn somer- 
saults in the sea, so it is very dangerous for ships to go 
near them. Itit said that not fewer than 600,000 ice- 
bergs are sent off from Greenland every year. They 
started earlier than usual this year, about the ist of 
February. They do not swing back and forth with the 
tides, they like to stay about the Newfoundland coast, 
and one strayed into the harbor at St.Johns one year and 
spoiled all the flowers and plants, in June. Some of the 
sea birds like to rest on the icebergs and get a free ride 
to their nests. 

People, even sea captains who see so many of them, 
don’t know much about icebergs, but I have told you all 
about them now and I hope we shall all see one some 


Perhaps the favorite of all is ‘ Songs of Seven,” a series | day—s long way off, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from OvuR Times, published ty F.1. Fellogg &Co 
price, 30 cents. 





—— 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

MAY 25.—The treasury department decides that fancy work 
American ladies make while traveling abroad is subject to duties. 
—A treaty between Portugal and the Congo state s'gned, by 
which the former gets more territory on the west coast of Africa. 

May 26.—Riot of striking stage drivers in Paris. 

May 27.—Sir John Macdonald, Canada’s premier, ill.—A wood- 
pulp syndicate formed at Lockport, N, Y. 

May 28.—French warships drive British and American fisher- 
men from Newfoundland.—Fears that the slaughter of seals will 
go on this season. 

May 29.—The U, 8. steamship Newark makes a satisfactory trip 
from Yorktown to Hampton Roads. 

May 30.—Memorial day celebrated throughout the country. 

May 31.—The Pope to establish several Episcopal sees in Mex- 
ico.—Jews leaving Russia for this country in large numbers. 


THE REVOLT IN MANIPOR. 


The American newspapers have contained meager 
accounts of the recent revolt in Manipur, India. Now 
that the facts are fully known they make a_ story as 
thrilling as any ever told inromance. The scene of the 
late tragic uprising is an irregularly shaped valley 
among the mountains, three hundred miles _north- 
west of Calcutta. There are narrow passes and 
wretched roads, making it easily defensible by a small 
force against alarge army. Manipur, the cxpital city, lies 
in the midst of the valley, and here the native princes live 
in great state as suits the taste of these oriental rulers. 
Their palace on the east side of the main thoroughfare of 
the town is a low building of great extent, surrounded by 
smaller buildings with stretches of lawn and garden. 
The whole is enclosed by a wal! which has loopholes for 
guns, and is strong enough to be called a fortification. 
But the eyesore of the English-hating natives was the build- 
ing on the opposite side of the street. It was a low build- 
ing with extensive grounds, surrounded by a mud wall 
defended by cannon, and a continual reminder of British 
domination, as the representative of the empire lived 
there. Hence it was called the Residency. 

lt is necessary to go back somewhat in order to under- 
stand the events leading up to the massacre of the British 
commissioner, Quinton, and his companions, and the sub- 
jugation of the Manipuris by an invading army. In the 
spring of 1886 the old maharajah, Chaudra Kirti Singh, 
died after a peaceful reign of forty years. He liked the 
English and established the Residency and its garrison. 
Sur Chaudra Singh, a weak son, succeeded him, becoming 
the tool of his designing brothers. The brother next to 
him was made his heir and given the title of Jubaraj, and 
his third brother was made head of the army or Senapatti. 
There were three other brothers who spent their time 
plotting against their reigning brotherand the English. 
The Senapatti a tall, handsome man witha fierce and tur- 
hulent disposition was the real head of the state. On Sept 
21, 1890, there was an uprising at the palace. The ruler 
fled to the Residency for protection, and finally escaped 
to Calcutta where he resigned his place as maharajah. 
In the meantime the Jubaraj assumed the regency. The 
province being a British protectorate they felt bound to 
guard the rights of the lawful ruler, and hence decided to 
arrest the brothers who had caused the disturbance. 

Accordingly James Quinton, chief commissioner at 
Assam, with about 400 pvative soldiers left Golaghat on 
March 7, for Manipur. Col. Charles M. Skene commanded 
the escort. When several days journey from Manipur, 
Quinton’s party was met by an officer of the regent who 
appeared friendly. Nothing was said about the proposed 
arrest of the brothers. Four miles from the city they were 
courteously welcomed by the Senapatti, and they entered 
Manipur amid the firing of saluting cannon. A reception 
was arranged at the Residency, and the brothers were 
given to understand that their presence there was desired. 
They were too sharp to fall into the trap. The regent 
came, but when asked about his brothers he said they 
were sick. It was found out later that they were at the 
palace and firmly intrenched. That night 250 men from the 
Residency attacked the “palace, which was defended by 
7,900 soldiers, but failed to take it or to capture the Sena- 
patti. The English were now in desperate straits. TheY 
were in a hostile city with a vastly inferior force, and with 
only a few rounds of ammunition. To retreat would 
mean almost certain massacre. Mr.‘Quinton sent a note 
to the regent asking for a truce. The Senapatti replied 
that he wished to meet the commissioner between the 
Residency and the palace gate. In the evening, Commis- 
sioner Quinton, Agent Frank Grimwood, Col. Skene, and 
three others, entirely unarmed, met several Manipuris 
near the gate, and disappeared within the walls from 
which they were never to come out alive. 

A native is authority for what happened there. In 
base violation of the truce, the Senapatti had the Europeans 
seized and bound. Five executioners were called and 
and stood near them with drawn swords. The Senapatti 
gave the word, the swords swept through the air, and the 





five Europeans fell to the ground footless; another signal 
and the blades cut off the bound hands; athird signal 
and five heads fell to the ground. Their mangled bodies 
were thrown to the dogs. When those at the Residency 
were informed that the commissioner would not return, 
they knew what this meant, and after an unsuccessful 
defence of the place began a retreat. As soon asthey were 
out of Manipur the Residency was set on fire. Attacked 
from ali sides, only 100 of the 400 men reached Gherighat. 

An expedition was immediately organized against the 
treacherous Manipuris. When Manipur was_reached, 
the Scnapatti and his brothers had fied, but they were 
finally captured. After a trial they were all condemned to 
death, but the manner of death has not been decided upon. 
The violation of the truce was so flagrant that it is held 
that the punishment should be terrible. The English fear 
that the lesson of the Sepoy mutiny needs refreshing in 
the Indian memory. If this counsel prevails the fierce, 
handsome, treacherous, Senapatti and his bvothers will be 
blown from the cannon’s mouth. 


A VOLCANO IN ARMENIA.—At the summit of Mount 
Nimrod in Armenia, a new volcano has appeared that 
sends forth streams of lava. The villages at the base of 
the mountain have been destroyed and many persons have 
been killed or injured. The Turkish government is aiding 
the sufferers. Name some volcanoes on this continent. 





THE OCEAN RECORD BEATEN.—The Steamship Furst 
Bismarck of the Hamburg-American packet company has 
just made the trip from New York to Southampton in six 
days, fourteen hours and thirty minutes, beating all pre- 
vious eastward records of any steamer to S uthampton. 
The fastest time previously made was six days, fifteen 
hours. 





AGED ONE HUNDRED AND TEN.—Charles King, of Salem, 
Mass., who was a baby when Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington, at Yorktown, died May 14, leaving more than 
600 descendants through four generations. He fought 
under the English flag in the war of 1812. 





COTTON-SEED FOR BORNEO.—Twenty pounds of Sea 
island cotton-seed was recently shipped to Borneo. The 
governor of that island will use it in making experiments 
in the culture of this plant. What are some of the pro- 
ductions of Borneo? 





TORTURED BY ZULUsS.—The British ship Neptune was 
recently wrecked off the coast of Natal. Those who took 
to the boats were all drowned except five sailors who 
swam ashore. These men lived nine days on mussels and 
fruit near the wreck, and then started on foot to Natal, 170 
miles distant. On the way they were captured by Zulus 
who tied them to a tree and tortured them by beating 
them with a club made of rhinoceros hide. Two ofthe 
men who were Americans, were rescued by Boer hunters ; 
the others were dead when the hunters arrived. 





A BONE IN HIS BRAIN.— When the skull of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Pitts, who died in Pittsburg a few days ago, 
was opened, a bony plate was found, two inches long and 
three-fourths of an inch wide. It was located between the 
two hemispheres of the brain, and probably caused the 
convulsions just before the clergyman’s death. No case 
like it is known in the history of medicine. The cause of 
this strange growth is unexplained. Name the principal 
parts of the brain. 


AMERICANIZING RUSSIAN JEws.—A plan has been com- 
pleted for using part of the fund baron de Hirsch gave to 
help Jewish immigrants to the United States from Russia. 
A tract of land will be bought at East Newark, N. J., on 
which 200 or 300 cottages, each having a garden, will be 
built. It is proposed to Americanize these new comers as 
fast as possible. Classes will be opened for instruction in 
English and the constitution of the United States and the 
laws. These people will be given to understand that 
neither socialism, nihilism, nor anarchism will be 
tolerated. 


A PETRIFIED Bopy Founp.—The body of a woman, who 
disappeared from Wanatah, Ind., forty years ago, has just 
been found in an abandoned bo,-ore pit near that place. 
The arms and shoulders are white as marble, the hands 
are brown, and one of them still bears the stains of the 
berries with which she was working the afternoon of her 
disappearance. The cheeks are said to retain the color 
for which she was noted in life. She probably fell into the 
pit, and dirt caved in on her, and covered her up. There 
must have been water in the pit and this with the iron 
made a solution that tended to preserveand petrify the body. 

To BREED REINDEER.—Capt. Curtis, of Madison, Wis., 
has been asked to go to St. Lawrence island in’ the Bering 
sea to take charge of a station. The interior department 
proposes to breed reindeer on the island for the Innuits 
and Esquimaux to use instead of dogs. Reindeer will be 
imported from Siberia, and a number of Siberians with 
them to teach the natives how to raise and care for the 
animals. St. Lawrence island is about thirty-six miles 
from Asia and fifty from Alaska, Describe the habits of 
the reindeer, 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





BENARES.—A_ strange city with strange people is 
Benares (situated about 400 miles northwest of Calcutta,) 
to which attention was directed by the revolt of religious 
zealots because the English destroyed a temple to give 
room for new water-works. What Mecca is to the devout 
Mohammedan, and all that Jerusalem was to the pious 
Jew, Benares has been and still is tothe Holy Hindu. For 
many years it has been known by two names—Benares 
and Kashi. The former is the civil name; the latter the 
sacred name used almost exclusively by Hindus as a place 
of religious pilgrimage. The city is built on the Ganges, 
the most sacred of the rivers of India, extending for about 
three miles along its banks. It is a maze of narrow streets. 
The houses are of sandstone with their outer walls 
adorned with paintings of trees, gardens, birds, beasts, 
fishes, snakes, gods, goddesses, and all kinds of mytho- 
logical subjects. There are some 1,500 temples and 
shrines. The idols are of all sizes and are made of marble, 
iron, brass, siiver, and gold. At the temple of Durga, 
many bloody sacrifices are offered with the hope of appeas - 
ing the wrath of the goddess. A colony of large, tailless 
monkeys, numbering many thousands, and regarded as 
living gods and goddesses, is connected with this temple. 
There are four castes—Brahmins or priests, soldiers, trad- 
ers, and laborers. Although the people are so different 
from use in religion and mode of living, we are closely 
related to them. 


IRON WORKERS IN CEYLON.--A_ fitm composed cf 
Americans employ about four hundred Cingalese in their 
iron works at Colombo. The Cingalese make first class 
mechanics after serving their time in the foundry. They 
are good workers, faithful and ekilful. They live 
mainly on rice, and work for wages much less thao 
are paid to mechanics of their trade in this country orin 
Europe. Among the employes of the iron works are 
some Tamils, of the Dravidian race of southern India, whe 
are the common laborers or coolies of Ceylon, whom the 
Cingalese regard as inferior to themselves, But the 
Tamils are lithe and active. 


A BRIDGE AT VANCOUVER.--Plans have been made for 
building a great steel bridge across the Columbia river at 
Vancouver. It will be 6,000 feet from shore to shore, will 
be double tracked on top for teams, and will be built on 
pneumatic piers. A draw pier will support a draw giving 
an opening of 200 feet on eachside. The structure will be 
10 feet above the high water of 1876, and 400 feet above the 
low water. 


AN AVALANCHE.—In the Canton of Uri, district of Bris- 
ten, Switzerland, an avalanche occurred recently. The 
whole valley was covered deeply with snow. Shortly 
after midnight those who were still awake felt a sort of 
shudder pass through the valley, followed by several 
explosions with a noise like thunder. It was an avalanche 
of the finest snow, like powder, which swept down the 
valley from the Bristen-stock with such force that it ex- 
tended nearly half a mile below the end of the glacier. 
Some houses were entirely wrecked, and the roofs blown 
away from others. In one of those unroofed houses two 
girls were sleeping in an upper room when the avalanche 
fell upon them, completely burying them. In the morn- 
ing they were dug out. Beyond their terrible fright they 
suffered no barm. Numbers of trees were uprooted and 
even broken into pieces, and the whole neighborhood is 
desolate. 


A LonG Customs LINE.—The line which'separates Canada 
from the United States, 4,000 miles from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, is the longest customs line inthe world. A 
“barbed wire fence,” is the figure that has been used for 
this harsh and high tariff line, over which one brother 
cannot deal with another brother a bushel of potatoes for 
a bushel of apples without paying tribute beyond the cost 
of production to two governments. It is the barrier 
against which the trade of two countries breaks like a 
wive and rolls back on itself. A recent writer asserts 
if the Declaration of Independence had taken in the whole 
continent, the same relative progress would have taken 
place north of the forty-fifth parallel, the lakes, and the 
St. Lawrence that has taken place south of them, and the 
world would have been much richer for it to-day. 


‘While You Wait.” 


“ Earth bas no sorrows that heaven cannot heal.” “ Every one 
wants to to en, but every one will take a great deal of 
nasty medicine rather than go.” Tne second quotation may seem, 
at first sight, a little irreverent, but this.is not the case, und both 
are strictly true. We all cling to life, and most of us are unwil- 
ling to leave it. This teeling pestecty right and natural, and is 
sanctioned by the highest authority. For those who have taken 
agreat deal of medicine without avail, and tor those who wish to 
avoid doing so, but still desire to be restored to health, we present 
a few testimonials showing what has been accomplished by the 
Compound Oxyven Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—* I was in a mis -rable condition from 
a complication of diseases. The most troublesome of which was 
bronchitis. Your Compound Oxygen Treatment set me up and 
made a new being of me.”” Mrs. ANNA F. HouGn, Morgantown, 
W. Va., April 30, 1889. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—* I received especial benefit in bron- 
chial trouble, from the use of your Compound Oxygen Treat- 

Mas. C. W. HILL, Wilkinsonville, | April 27, 1889. 
. If you need more evidence, send 
for our brochure of oad ge containing hundreds of testimon- 
ials and giving a history o thus wonderful vitalizing agent. No 
other uine. Address Drs. 8raARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Aroh street, 
Ph iphis, Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ro many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not lerge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 


i rr relating to school management or work will be 
nh ye is page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered we sade to an ordinary nee nee or dictionary mrst 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. 
names of persons sending letters will be ‘withheld if requested. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN LOUISVILLE. 


The exhibition during the month of April of the work of 
the pupils of the Fifth ward school (Prof. Wm. J. McCon- 
altey, principal) has attracted considerable attention, as it 
is the first public display of the kind in Kentucky. 

This exhibition represents the occupation of the school 
hours of each day, and has for its object the showing to the 
public the nature and purpose of the instruction their chil- 
dren receive. 

It consists of studies in form, color, language, geog- 
raphy, history, and number, The latter, though taught 
throughout the school by means of objects, is illustrated 
in the display only by primary exercises with straws, balls, 
etc. 

Form and color study (they are studied together) begins 
in the primary grades with the pasting of objects cut from 
colored paper, and modeling in clay, accompanied by free 
hand drawings of the objects pasted or modeled. ‘his 
pasting and combination of color is carried on until the 
pupil is able to execute colored designs for tiles, etc. The 
free-hand and working drawings of objects based on the 
forms of the cone, cylinder, and cube, are also carried for- 
ward until the pupil is skilful enough to sketch in pen and 
ink, and draw in charcoal. The work shown by the ad- 
vanced grades gives proof by its excellence of the merit of 
the foundation laid in the primary department. 

The drawing finds a close companion in the language, as 
the compositions are illustrated by the pupils, sometimes 
in color, often by pencil or pen. In the primary grades, 
flowers are analyzed and described in simple terms, then 
painted in water colors on the paper. When the object is 
too difficult for sach small children to draw, if of a suit- 
able size, it is pasted or pinned on the paper; for instance, 
small shells are glued on the exercises in which they are 
described, while real ‘‘ Pussy Willows” are pinned on de- 
scriptions or. stories of catkins. 

Pictures of people, cut from books or magazines, are 
pasted on sheets of paper and desvribed, while biographies 
of characters in history are accompanied by drawings of 
the heads of these famous men and women. Stories of 
several chapters in length, and illustrated, comprise the 
work of the older pupils, with the addition of illustrated 
word pictures of various objects. 

In geography relief maps in putty are exhibited, also 
colored maps accompanied by descriptions in the form of 
letters, telling the products, nations, cities, etc., of the 
countries drawn in the maps. 

A feature of this part of the work is the associate map, 
on whose margin are drawn or painted the products, ani- 
mals, great men, or any other object suggested to the 
child by the country. A nfap of Africa is accompanied by 
drawings of tropical fruits, serpents, the Pyramids, with a 
picture of Stanley. 

In this way a child associates with a country its history, 
its flora, fauna, and inhabitants. History is taught by 
means of letters, pictures, and paper dolls dressed as 
famous characters in history. 

Models of historical buildings are cut from cardboard ; 
Indian wigwams, canoes, snow-shoes, etc., are manufac- 
tured by boys out of the odds and ends they are always 
collecting. 

One primary grade displays as its work dolls they have 
dressed, and about which they have written stories and 
compositions. 

Flowers grown from seeds planted by the children fur- 
nish material for language work, and are included in the 
display. 

The most noteworthy facts connected with this exhibi- 
tion are the visible efforts to abolish the slavish devotion 
to text-books common to primitive teaching; to avoid the 
drawing of sharp, distinctive lines between subjects, and 
to banish ull abstract teaching from among small children. 
The kindergarten has taught its lesson, and happy are the 
pupils of a teacher who has learned it. 

Miss EvA MADDEN. 


What objection is there to the derivation of Lake Itasca— 
ver(TAS CAput—that is, true source, or head? This is said to be 
the idea of Schoolcraft, who thus constructed the name. 


H. E.C. 
In the first place, this derivation is nowhere found in any 
of Schoolcraft’s writings; secondly, it never saw light until 
after Schoolcraft’s death ; thirdly, veritas caput does not 
mean true head—it does not mean anything, for that matter. 
Itaska is more than likely a pure Indian word, having the 
same root as Madawaska, Athabasca, Nepiscaw, Cani- 
apusca, Agoomska, and a score of others that one can 

find on almost any good map of Canada, 
J. W. RB. 





A yr recently requested a copy’of our rules and yoriatieat, 
to which the following reply was sent in explanation of our prin- 
ciple of school government : 

DEAR MADAM:—I send you our circular to-day as per 
request sent to our postmaster. You will, doubtless, find 
in it the information you desire. As you see, we do notlay 
down a code ot rules or regulations as is done at most 
schools. Wetry to teach our young men and women to think 
out their conduct to suit circumstances and times,and not to 
gobyrule. We strive to givethem the Christian principles 
which underlie man’s rights and his duties to his fellow 
man, and with these as their guide, let them work out 
their line of behavior. We never withdraw a privilege 
for fear it will be violated, or because it has been violated. 
We withdraw it only when itis violated, and then only 
temporarily, with a full explanation to the entire school 
of the reasons forso doing. We keepconstantly before the 
students that so long as they govern themselves and each 
other, they will not be interfered with by the authorities 
of the school. We believe that the results prove this to be 
the correct basis of discipline. We have enrolled almost 
five hundred different students during the year, and we 
have not had a case of insubordination, immoral conduct, 
or anything to bring disgrace on the school, the individual, 
or any family represented. One student was requested to 
withdraw from the school because his influence was 
against good order and the best interests of the school ; 
and it is gratifying to us to be able to state that the stu- 
dents made the first move against him. We believe we have 
as studious, well-behaved, and earnest a body of young 
men and women as can be found in any other school of 
ite size anywhere, and we do not need to keep making 
rules and inflicting punishmentsto get them so, or keep 
themso. They practically govern themselves. 

Prin. Cus. H. ALBERT. 
St1te Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa- 


es A “sight-reading fad” disappeared from the best city 
schools 
Maas. F. K. 
Sight-reading, as a test of the pupil’s ability to call words 
without previous study, is constantly practiced in our best 
schools. Simpler exercises than those used for everyday. 





Ts black a color? If not, why? 
Missouri. 8. D. 

It is ordinarily said that black is not a color, that it only 
indicates the absence of all color, yet it would be best in 
teaching to treat it as one of the colors. 


A schoolmistress in Illinois, has been dismissed for tying the 
hands of two of her pupils against the stovepipe and then burn- 
ing paper in the stove till the hands are severely burned. I had 
supposed the “ dark ages” were passed. “ 
R. 


There is where you are mistaken. We are in about the 
middle of the “ dark ages.”’ 


I would like to find a works on writing; would you kindly 
tell me of any I can get 
Farmingdale. s. 


If by writing you mean penmanship, there are a large 
number of valuable works on the subject. Your best way 
is to address publishers, who will cheerfully send youa 
catalogue for a two-cent stamp. 





Please give name and attachment of the 12 single muscles of 
y. 


the bod 
Kansas. ; Maaaiz J. B. 
The term “single muscle” is not found in standard 
works on anatomy, nor in Medical or Century Dictionary. 


Please put your question in a different form. 


How many modes are used in conjugating a verb? 
T. J.C. 
The infinitive, re, potential, subjunctive, and 
imperative. 


May boys be permitted to play marbles on the school unds 
a o> A. ey ra? it 90, wit wrong to play ~ fur keeps"? -_ 


There can 4 no objection to playing marbles on school 
grounds in play hours, unless it is a disobedience of a rule 
made by the teacher for some special reason. As for 
“Keeps” the game is usually forbidden; but the query 
arises whether this prohibition does not put a gambling 
thought in the mind of a child, who would otherwise con- 
sider the marbles he had won as only a sign that he had 
“beaten in the game.” The generosity with which boys 
will return these marbles to an opponent to start a new 
game, proves that there is not much importance placed 
upon the booty. 





How should this expression be read—A®? 

A power is preferred, but a, exponent n, is 
allowed. 

Aj is read a, exponent} and never a} power. 

* is read a divided by b. 





That tired feeling of which so many complain is quickly driven 
off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 





NEW YORK STATE TEACHE’S’ ASSOCIATION 
The forty-sixth annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Saratoga Springs 
on July 6, continuing till July 8. At the preliminary 
meeting for organization,"which will be held on the even- 
ing of Monday, July "6, an address of welcome will be 
made by T. F. Hamilton, of Saratoga Springs. James 
M. Milne, president of the association, will make the 
response and the annual address will be delivered by 
Stewart L. Woodford. On Tuesday, topical addresses 
will be made by Brother Azarias, of De La Salle insti- 
tute ; Superintendent Compton, of Toledo, Ohio: A. G. 
Benedict, principal of Houghton seminary, Clinton, N, 
Y. ; and Melvil Dewey, secretary of the State Board of 
Regents. The topics form a symposium, Brother Azarias 
being expected to discuss church schools, Mr. Compton 
technical schcols, Mr. Benedict. private schools, and Mr. 
Dewey, university extension. In the afternoon, Charles 
J. Little, of Syracuse university, will read a paper on 
the place of history in the public schools, and there will 
be a special discussion of state history by Welland Hen- 
drick, principal of the Saratoga schools, and of United 
States history by T. F. Donnelly, of New York, after 
which the question will be opened for general remarks. 
In the evening Andrew S. Draper, state superintendent 
will deliver his annual address. On Wednesday paper® 
will be read by W. T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, on the adjustment of the course of 
study to the requirements of general culture and special 


1 vocations, and by Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, of 


Brooklyn, on the royal educational commissions of 
Great Britain. Other papers will also be read and dis- 
cussed, 





THE anniversary exercises of Hampton institute, Va. 
took place May 21. The enrolment for the past year was 
650 student boarders; 132 of these are Indians. The 
Whittier school adds 300 day pupils, making with in- 
sructors and officers about 1,000 people on the grounds 
of their school campus. About one third of Virginia’s 
share in the new fund appropriated by congress for state 
agricultural colleges has given Hampton an opportun- 
ity to lay out a course of soil study and other sciences in 
anew laboratory. The demand for industrial teachers 
from the Scuth has resulted in wood working shops of 
all kinds known asthe Huntington annex. The value 
of student labor last_year is estimated at $55,000. Every 
student is assigned to some department of manual labor. 
The farm, mill, engineering, wood and iron working de- 
partments, and the blacksmith, carpenter, wheelwright, 
tin, shoe, and harness shops offered a fine display at the 
industrial exhibition. A ‘miniature steam engine was 
shown, made by a negro, without help, after an eight 
months apprenticeship. It is reckond that 30,000 children 
were taught last year by the former students of Hamp- 
ton. Only one Indian student, out of the eighty-two, 
who returned to Standing Rock, joined in the recent 
outbreak of the Sioux. 

THE Cambridge, England, training college was 
founded in 1885 for the purpose of instructing well 
educated women who intend toteach. There are now 
131 students enrolled on the books. During the past 
year there have been several London graduates among 
them, and several other colleges were represented. The 
course of instruction lasts for a year and on leaving, 
most of the students become teachers in the different 
high schools in England, and some go to the colonies. 
Miss E. P. Hughes is principal. 

At the next commencement day at Harvard univer- 
sity, the Divinity school will be represented by a young 
Japanese student, 27 years old. Nariaki Kozaki is the 
first Japanese student to be thus honored. The subject 
of the thesis will be, ‘“‘ Agencies Formative of Christian 
Thought in Japan.” After spending three years in a 
theological seminary at California, and: three years in 
private study, he entered Harvard last fall. 





Tue Colorado state normal school has many ele- 
ments of prosperity. Among them these may be noted: 
It opened October 6, 1890, and enrolled 90 pupils, the 
average age of students is 19 and 1-2 years. Fifty-six 
per cent. of the students are from farms. Nineteen per 


cent. of her first year students are graduates of high 
schools or college. This shows a demand for professional 





training on the part of those who expect to teach. 
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JAMES L. HUGHES. 


Inspector James L. Hughes is the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee at Toronto ; on his shoulders will fall 
a heavy responsibility in providing for the comforts of 
the members attending the National Educational Associ- 
ation. Mr. Hughes, is inspector of schools in Toronto. 
Canada, he was born in Ontario, in 1846, and early mani- 
fested an aptitude and enthusiasm for teaching. At the 

ones close of his normal schvol 
course at Toronto he was 
chosen head n aster of the 
Frankfort public schools. 
He was afterwards made 
principal of the normal 
schoo! at Toronto, from 
which he was called to the 
important office of inspec- 
tor of public schools. 

It is mainly owing to the 
energy and executive abil- 
ity of Mr. Hughes that the 
—— school system of 

oronto has been enlarged 
tv include industrial draw 
ing, calisthenics, and man- 
ual training in the lower 
classes and the kindergar- 
ten. The schools have been 
graded, and a great im- 
provement has been made in methods of teaching and 
in general management. They are attended by all 
classes, and the school buildings are among the finest 
public institutions in the city. 

Mr. Hughes is the suthor of many educational works. 
His *‘ Mistakes in Teaching” and ‘‘ Securing and Retain- 
ing Attention” are popular manuals for teaching. He 
has also published a work on ‘Drill and Calisthenics.” 
He has been identified with the Chautauqua movement; 
is educational director of the ‘‘ Niagara Assembly,” the 
recognized headquarters of the Chautauqua work in 
Canada. His prominent educational idea is that “all 
school work should counteract the weakening effects of 
evil, and aid humanity in a conscious growth in wis- 
dom, purity, and power.” 
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THE OUTLINE PROGRAM. 





The program of the National Educational Association 
for this season is a very excellent one. We note some 
of the good things that teachers may expect at Toronto. 

On Tuesday, July 14, at the pavilion in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, the opening address of welcome was to 
have been delivered by Sir John A. Macdonald, premier 
of the Dominion of Canada. In his stead, the first 
address will without doubt be delivered by Sir Alex- 
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ander Campbell, lieutenant-governor of the province of 
Ontario. Other words of welcome will be spoken b 

Hon. 8S. W. Ross, minister of education (Ontario) a well- 
known friend of education; Rev. Dr. Allison, Hon. 
William Crockett, and Hon. G. Ouimet, respectively 
superintendents of mstruction for Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Quebec, who will present interesting 
hases of educational thought and progress in Canada: 

F. Clarke, M.P.P., mayor of the city of Toronto, and 

others. 
Three minute r nses will be made for the associa- 
tion, by its president, first vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and chairman of trustees; for the United 
States, by the commissioner of education, Hon. W. T. 
Harris ; for different sections of the country by Hon. Ray 
Greene Huling, Hon. J. B. Thayer, State Superintend- 
ents F. B. Gault and John E. Massey, Hon. Josiah H. 
Shinn, and other able speakers who represent various 
features of thought and movement on educational lines, 
in widely separated portions of the United States. 

In the evening, after the organization and announce- 
ment of comunittees, etc., Col. Francis W. Parker, the 
distinguished president of Cook county normal school, 
will read a paper on ‘‘ The School of the Future.” The 
same subject will be discussed by Superintendent A. P. 
Marble, of Worcester, Mass, and Inspector J. L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, followed by a free discussion in 
five-minute addresses. 

On Wednesday ‘Teaching Patriotism” and the 
“‘ History of the National Educational Association,” will 
be the subjects of papers by State Superintendent J. R. 
Preston, of Mississippi, and Z. Richards (first president 
of the Association), Washington, D. C., followed by 
discussion. 

On Wednesday evening, Commissioner Harris and 
Hon. G. W. Ross will deliver addresses. 

Thursday morning Miss Julia Tutwiler. Livingston, 
Ala., will give an account of ‘“‘ A German Model School 
for Girls,” and the special committees on spelling reform, 
and pedagogical inquiry will present their reports. 
President Gates, of Amherst college, and Hon. Mr. 
Mundeila, ex-minister of education for England, will 
address the association in the evening. 

Friday morning, papers will beread by D. J. Goggin, 
M. A., on “* Moral Education,” by Hon. A. J. Rickoff, on 
‘* Educational Propaganda,” by John A. McDonald on 
“* The Independent District System” (discussed by Prof. 
E. B. Smith); and addresses read by Momolu Massa- 
quoy, — of the Vey Nation, Africa, and Dr. Oron- 
hyatekha, of Toronto, under the attractive title, “In 
search of an Education.’ Friday evening, Principal 
Geo. M. Grant, D. D., of Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, will deliver an address on ‘‘The Influence of the 
Public School, Nationally and Internationally.” Miss 
Mary Eastman will speak on ‘“ Co-Education of the 
Sexes,” and Miss M. Narroway and Miss K. R. Bart- 
lett will discuss ‘“‘ Manual Training in Female Educa- 
tion.” 





THE fourteenth annual commencement of the Froebel 
normal kindergarten institute, Washington, D. C. (Miss 
Susan P. Pollock, principal), will take place June 6, ’91. 
The graduating class will number seven ; the diploma 
class, one. An attractive program is presented. 


An exhibit of the work of the pupils of the public 
schools of Springfield, Mass., including drawing, sew- 
ing, and manual training, has been prepared for June 
4, 5, 6, 1891: 





THE prospects for the annual convention of the 
National Educational Association are most promising 
for a large and successful meeting. The local committee 
and teachers of Canada generally are making every ex- 
ertion for the comfort of visitors by way of baggage ac- 
commodations, pleasure excursions, etc. 





THE annual August meeting of the Provincial Ontario | 


Association will be postponed till after Easter 1892, in 
order to allow opportunity to attend the Nationa] Teach- 
ers’ Association at Toronto. 

Tue “ Literary Digest” of this city prints with ap- 
proval the editorial in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 2, 
entitled, “‘ Teachers should take a stand on the temper- 
ence question.” 





Tue eighth annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly will be held at Morehead City, N. C., June 16-30, 1891. The 
officers of the organization, with Charlies D. McIver, Charlotte, 

resident and Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, secretary and treasurer, 

nclude many of the well-known educators of the state. A notice- 
able feature of the program 1s the ment of particular days 
for the discussion of kindred subjects under one topic. Popular 
education, classical, coliege, English literature, phy cal and vocal 
culture, county superintendents, woman's Christian and temper- 
ance union, and press day, comprise the selection. Intervals of 
recreation by way of musical and declamation contests will en- 
liven the more solid work of the meeting. Special work will also 
be given in political economy, school eo. A valuable 
featuce of the work this year wiil be the * Eiucational Exposi- 
tioa,” which will include every department of school work,books, 
and educational apparatus frum leading manufactures and Ura 
lishers througaout the country. There will also be art exhibits 


oe the schools of the state. Lectures will be delivered by Dr. 


. Y.; Dr. W, T. Harris, U. 8. Com. of Ed.; and Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, Richmond: 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15, 
and 16. Pres., W. R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. Sec., E. H. Cook, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

American Institute, Bethlebem, N. H., July 6 and 7. 

Pennsy!vania State, Bedford, July 7 to ¥. 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16. 

Southern Teachers’ Assoc’n., Chattanooga, ‘enn., July 7 and 8. 

New York State Association, Saratoga, July 7-9. Pres., James 
Milne, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Alabama State Association, East Lake, July 1-3. Pres., James 
K. Powers. 

Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Veruon, Aug. 25. 

Business Educators’ Association of America, Chautauqua, N.Y., 
July 14-%. Fres., L. A. Gray, Portiand, Me. Sec. W. E. McCord, 
New York. 

2 cae" Teachers’ Associaticn, Lake Geneva, Wis,, July 
q " 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Anderson, July 
1-22. Pres. W. H. Witherson, Winnston, 8. C. Sec., A. Banks, 
Rock Hiil, 8. C. 


North Carolina State Association, Morehead City, June 16-30. 
Pres. D. Mclver, Charlotte, N. C.; S8ec., G. Harrell, 
Raliegh, N ©. 


Missouri State, Pertie Springs, June 23, 24, 25. Pres., Prof. A. F. 
Fieet, Mexico, Mo. ; Sec., Supt. A. 8. Coker, Fredericktown, Mo. 

Maryland State, Ocean City, July 6,7, 8 Pres., Prot. Jno. E. 
McCahan, City Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Albert E. Wilkerson, 
Baltimore, Md 


West Virginia, Buckhannon, July 7. Pres. B. 8. Morgan, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

Ohio State Association, July, 7-9, Chautauqua, N. Y. Pres. G. A. 

Carnahan, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Texas State Association, Aus:in, June 23, 24, 25, 26. 

New Jersey State Association, Asbury tark. 

Mt. Nebo, Jure 22, 23, 21, 25, 26. Pres., 
J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. ; Sec., E 8. Hewen, Morrilton. 
. State Teac Association, Chattanooga, July 5. 

State Educational Association. Ruston, June 25. 
Colored Teachers’ Association, Jacksonville, Florida, June 23. 
Kentucky State Association, Henderson, June 24. 
South Dakota, Lake Madison, July 7-9. 


uly 30. 
Virginia, Bedford City, July 1-3. 
Virginia Colored Teachers’ Association, Petersburg, July 8. 





THE handsome steamers of the Providence and Stoning- 
ton Steamship Company began running for the season, 
May 18. The company have made the appointments of 
these elegant boats even finer than before, showing they 
are in earnest in their promise to do everything in their 
power for the comfort of the traveling public. The line 
has won a well deserved popularity, which is increasing 
each year, not only because the hour of departure is con- 
venient, but because it is the direct route for Boston, the 
White mountains, and other points in New England. Mr. 





senger agent, 


O. H. Briggs, new pier 36, North river, is the general pas- py 


THE RAILROADS. 





THE meeting of the trunk lines at Buffalo did not result ina 
change of the rates for those going to Toronto to attend the an- 
nual convention of the National Educational Association. These 
are the usual rates in going, and a one-third rate in returning. 
There are several railroad routes by which to reach Toronto; 
some of these will be pointed out in these notes, and will answer 
the many letters that have come enquiring as to routes and rates. 
Tt may be that a change in rates may be made from a one 

third rate, to a one fare rate, but we doubt it. From the routes 
designated, the teacher cannot but select one that will have inter- 
esting scenery ; all will have the “ modern conveniences.” 





Tue West Shore will be one of the most attractive routes to 
reach Toronto: it begins at New York City, traverses the 
west shore of the historic Hudson river, skirts the foot-hilis 
of the Catskill mountains, and passes through the beautiful 
Mohawk vaidey. Its trains are equipped with all the modern im- 
provements, which, combined with safety, speed. comfort, and 
picturesque scenery, will make this line deservedly popular. 
Wagner buffet sieeping cars are run exclusively by the West 
Shore between New York and Toronto, without change. There 
are three through trains daily between New York and Toronto 
via the West Shore in connection with the Great Western Division 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, with sure connections and elegant 
service. For any’ further’ information,’ address C. E. Lambert, 
General Passenger Agent, 5 Vanberbilt avenue, New York. 

TEACHERS should remember that the Erie is the only trunk line 
to Chautauqua lake, and the only line having Pullman service 
from New York, Boston, 'Chicayo, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburgh "to that point. The‘'new steamers on the 
lake make direct connections with all Erie trains at Lakewood ; 
the trip between Lakewood and Chautauqua is a most delightful 
feature of the visit to this famous lake. West-bound trains leave 
New York every morning, afternoon, and evening, with through 
Pullman cars, the Pacific Express reaching Lakewood daily about 
noon: this train has also a Pullman car from Boston. East- 
bound, Vestibuled Limited, leaves Chicago and Cincinnati every 
afternoon, reaching Lakewood the following morting. The Day 
Express leaves Cincinnati every morning and Cleveland every 


afternoon, reaching Lakewood the same evening,: a boat meets 
those passengers at Lakewood. The Atlantic Express leaves Chi- 
cago and Ciacinnati every evening, and Cleveland every morn- 
ing, reaching Lakewood early in the afternoon. From Buffalo to 
Lakewood special trains are run for summer tourists, connecting 
at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 





Tue Vermont Central railroad will furnish facilities for teach- 
ers who live on its line to reach Toronto via Ogdensburg. But all 
along ita line are numerous charming places where the teachers 
of the cities may spend the summer in a most delightful way. 
During the pest winter Vermont was canvassed by a spermal 
agent, and the names of 550 secured who are willing to open their 
homes for the entertaiument of summer boarders at $4 to $10 per 
week, also list ot 275 hotels. Full information is given in an illus- 
trated book entitled *“*Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and along the Shores of Lake Chemplain.” Copies sent 
free on application to W. R. Babcock, 33 Broadway, or 8. W. 
Cummings, 8t. Albans, Vt. This book will show where comfort 
and happiness may be had in the noble “ Green Mountain State.” 





SPICER’S TELLURIAN. 


This apparatus, devised by Jeremiah Spicer, of Tay- 
lor’s Island, Md., has for its object the illustration of the 
changes of the seasons and diurnal motion of the 
earth. Itis apparent tbat the pole of the earth is perpen- 
dicular on each side of its orbit; thus are shown: 

1. That in the ition at the right side the light 
shines over the nurth pole; this shows the yosition the 
earth is in June 21 of each year. : 











2. That in the position at the left side the light shines 
ander the south pole; this shows the position the earth 
is in Decenber 21. 

The position the earth is in March 21. and September 
21 can also be shown. 





ee 

THERE is no better place to spend the'summer than on the South 
Point (otten “Sam's Point") of the Grawengeek 
mountains. The hotel, “ Clif? Farm,” by Mr. Charies - 


new a t 

is in a bigh, breezy, commanding position. His post office is 
Ulster county, N. Y.; bis bates are sesocnabie. The 

editor of Taz JouRNAL cheerful! 





ly recommends this place. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


First Lessons IN LANGUAGE. By Gordon A. South- 
worth, master of the Prescott school, Somerville, 
Mass., and F, B, Goddard, Ph.D, Boston and New 
York: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 156 pp. 

It is becoming more and more apparent to students of 
the art of composition that the way to learn to write is 
to write. Children should begin by using language, in- 
stead of learning the rules of grammar. One of the 
greatest living masters of prose is an example of the 
value of early and unremitting drill in this direction. 
‘First Lessons” is written with a view of giving the 
pupil plenty of practice in composition, and is intended 
to be used within the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth year 
grades covering either two or three years, according 
to the amount of time allowed for language work, the 
age of the pupils, and their previous training. It be- 
gins with descriptions of the most familiar objects, 
stimulates observation, makes correct forms habitual 
by frequent use, and touches upon the classification of 
words. Reproduction stories, dictation exercises, and 
picture stories are used as aids in the work. Indeed 
tnere are numerous pictures of peeple, animals, plants, 
etc., throughout the book to arouse children’s interest 
and call for the use of the words with which they are ac- 
quainted. If methods such as presented in this book 
were pursued more widely we would no longer hear 
graduates of high schools, and even colleges, using ex- 
pressions that would disgrace a schoolboy. The book is 
full of hints and suggestions, as those who examine it 
will see and its lessons well adapted to the wants of 
those who are taking the first steps in learning the cor- 
rect use of our language. 





THE CENTURY: ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
November, 1890, to April, 1891. New York : The Cen- 
tury Co; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 960 pp. 
Everybody knows the Century by reputation ; it is 

unnecessary to say that for enterprise, for excellence in 

illustrative art, and for the high quality and variety of 
the articles it presents, it is unsurpassed in this country. 

Hundreds of thousands have read the matter contained 

in this bound volume, in tbe monthly form, but there 

are many more who will want it as presented here. 

There is such a wealth of interesting reading that one 1s 

at a loss where to begin to describe it. One of the main 

features of the volume is the California papers which 





tell about Fremont’s wonderful expeditions, the dis- 

covery of gold, and the development of the state. No 

pains have been spared to make the illustrations the best 
that art could produce, including portraits, landscapes, 
towns, etc. The Talleyrand Memoirs give the history of 

a most memorable period in European politics, and por- 

traits of the leading persons of that time. Another re- 

markable series consists of five papers by an American 
describing his journey through Tibet. The papers by 
prisoners of the war discribe some thrilling adventures 
during that great struggle. Then there are articles on 
expeditions to Mount St. Elias, two papers on the Ameri- 
can navy, two complete serial stories, two stories by 

Joel Chandler Harris, many short stories, papers on 

American, Italian, and French art, miscellaneous articles 

ms, tupics of the time, open letters, bric-a-brac, etc. 

e have in these pages the cream of American period- 
ical literature illustrated by§the best of American art. 
In this handsomely bound form it will be welcomed into 
many households. 

RIgHL’s DER FILUCH DER SCHOENHEIT. 
use of schools, by Calvin Thomas. 
Heath & Co, 70 pp. 25 cents. 

The writer of this tale, Prof. W. H. Riehl, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, is one of the best of German writers. 
In America such a work would be called a short story or a 
novelette, but he calls ita novelle. The time is during the 
Thirty Years’ war. ‘‘ The Curse of Beauty” relates to 
the fortunes of a handsome youth who was spoiled by 
his parents and sent forth in the world with silly notions 
about his’ worth and destiny. The editor had in mind 
in preparing the notes the requirements of students with 
about a year’s experience in reading German. 


MEMORY AND THOUGHT SERIES. III.—EYE AND EAR 
Memory. Harrisburg, Pa., and 243 broadway, New 
York : James P. Downs, publisher. Paper, 110 pp. 
Those who have read the previous volumes of this 

series certainly will want this one treating of the 

training of the two most important senses. In Mr. 

Downs’ books none of the cumbrous methods some- 

times used by trainers of the memory are employed. 

The system is simple and scientific. The way in 

which the faculties work is analyzed and then easily 

understood directions are given as to the means of 
cultivating them. Following the portion relating to 
eye memory and ear memory is a resume which will 
help to tix the principles in tne mind. In this volume 
also is an essay by Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut on “* Hints 
on Memory Practice,” and one by Joseph Singer ‘‘ On 
Memorizing Music.” 


Edited for the 
Boston: D, C. 


THE BUCKEYE-HAWKEYE SCHOOLMASTER ; OR THE LIFE 
OF CARL MACKENZIE. Dedicated to the school-teach- 
ers of America. By one of the teachers. Chicago: 
W. W. Knowles & Co. 1891. 164 pp. 


This is a story of country school life and describes 
many aspects of rural existence that are rapidly passing 
away. Carl Mackepzie’s career is traced from baby- 
hood to his school life in youth and early manhood, 
When he undertakes a school himself he seeks to carry 
out the ideas inculcated by his father, and his labors are 
attended with considerable success. The author sets 
forth at length his views of teaching, believing that 
many young teachers who would not read a purely ped- 
agogical work will absorb pedagogical ideas if presented 
in connection with a story. 


‘* DOWN THE O-HI-0.” By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 

—: A. C. McClurg & Co, 1891. 313 pp. 

1.25. 

A little Pittsburgh waif who is left fatherless takes a 
steamboat down the Ohio in search of an aunt who lives 
in the Buckeye state. She falls in with a family of 
Quakers, has an experience with the ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad,” and numerous other things happen to her 
that help make a lively story. In spite of her defective 
early education the turns out to be pure gold and 
worthy the young Quaker farmer who wins her hand. 
Toe dialogues are witty and natural and the descriptions 
of life and character indicate that the author is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people and places of which 
he writes. A charm is given to the story, by the quaint 
Quaker phraseology. His negro dialect is of the genuine 


quality. 
MAGAZINES. 

Sister Rose Gertrude bas written another article for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for June, on ** What itis to be a Leper,” in which 
she gives a clear ayy of leper-life in Molakai: how the disease 
is contracted ; how it is tr.ated and cured, and how the lepers live 
in their exile. 

Harper's } nee completes its forty- first year with the num- 
ber for May. obert Burns Wilson. the Kentucky poet, contrib- 
utes a poem to this number. The fiction includes short stories by 
A. B. Ward and Caroline Earl White, and the continustion of the 
serials by Charles Egbert Craddock and Thomas Hardy. 

Edwin Lassetter Bynner began in Harper’s Young Prople ior 
May 5a short serial story entitled “* A Cruise in a Soa p-Bubbdle,” 
illustrated by Verbeck. The same number of that periodical con- 
tains 2 story by Lucy C. Lillie, entitled ** Trusted.” 

The North American Review for June contains among other 
articles: **Tbe Wiman Conspiracy Unn asked,” by Sir Charles 
Tupper: “Canada and the United States,” by the Marquis of 
Lorne ; “ Common-Sense on the Excise Question,” by Wilham 8&8. 
Andrews and Howard Crosby, D.D.; “The Modern Extinction of 
Genius,” by Julien Gordon; “ Lynch Law and Unrestricted Im- 
migration,” by Henry Cabot Lodge; and “ The Politician and the 
Phurisee,”’ by J. 8. Clarkson, Ex-Asst. Postmaster-General. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Teachers for best positions. I have the 
positions, you furnish the teachers. 


Miss M. E. DONOVAN, 
30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BES 








THE GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies zones 


from $90 to $2,400 per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 
on per moath. 


F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


French, lady, 


and Drawing, $55 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 


Penmanshi 
a 


AGENCIES. |e: 


that of an 
of work. Circulars free. 





the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 

je | registered but more are required ‘to enable 
is 

right place.” Centre of business near ventre of 


population of the U.8. Now is the time to regis- cnenme FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 

Late R. E. AVERY, 


ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information, 
Cc. B. RUGGLES, RoomC. 
PALACE HOTEL BurL~pInG, CINCINNATI, O. 


’ Prompt—Efficient—Business-like. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | A WPRICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the ST TEACHERS 
ney to place “the right teacher in the} ip all y me ose 8 a 


The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 





SPECIAL—GENERAL, 


r month. Intermediate from to sas : 1 le, 
Primary from $35 to $100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. SPECIAL WANTS oe gu o ond Semeld, application. 
ex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, AM diel BSL RBS t 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


combined; Mai 
$250-8300 and_ board ; 
raphy-Type-writing and Book-keeping, lady, $300 or ANTED 6000 TEACHERS for positions 
Quincy street, TOPEKA, KAN, er vith board ; Art German, French » Boo | in the 
fale, $100; Prof, of Latin "ou ere, t 
story, male 5 . . » ete, 
ENERAL WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 
time this reaches the reader we shall have nearly 
OO vacancies on our books. The rush is far above 
former year,.and includes every grade 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


205 N. 7th St. (HM) Allentown, Pa. 


10 Tremont St. BOSTON 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building . ST. PAUL, MiNN., 

Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. 
Good places for successtui teachers. Circulars an 





hematics and 
ocution, Steno- 


Correspondence solicited. 
WEST ddress 
W. C. STUNE, Manager, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
CHENEY, WASH 


k-keeping, 





Every teacher should have HEINCKEN’s PAPER SIZER. 
Prevents ink blurring on erased spots. Price, 15 cents. 
. W. HEINCKEN, Greenville, N. J. 








WANTED Educated Salesmen to handle a super 
* jor line of School Supplies. Address, 
J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West Mth St.. New York 





Employers served without 









2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colle; 


perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
, schools, and families, su-| we are trying to find the right teacher. 


and Governesses tor every department of instruc- | a aie you a, SRR ES Waetanet oF 





RE INTRODUCED 
SCHO 


Bend BREWER. 
N®. 70, DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 








HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLEGE 
CHOOL HICAGO 
END FOR IRCULARS 


D. F. HAYMES, M’a'R, 94 Dearborn St. 

















PERHAPS 


67 Su ntendencies and Princi 


to . 
‘or ladies) salaries ,800, 
vi) if Positions—Salaries 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 


ships. Salaries 


TELE 
$0, Reo it igh School Positions (many of them TEACHERS ] DENTS 
jm Positions in Keademies,» Seminaries Church AND | 


9 = ae ends good schools to pareafs. Call HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, ro for itosic, aittor, are ot for tioeation 9 for French, LIBRARY. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 100 Bible House, NEW YORK. _| Music Drawing Penmanship be Salathes $id to 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ 


1,500. 
. Over 900 for grade teachers at salaries of $30 to $85 
AC EN CY r month. 10 Directors of Music.—Salaries $500 to 

1,500. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 


By H. B. Brown, G, D. Linn, and others. Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Loge a Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 


their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of sec’ 


ill see the wisdom of 


AGENCY. | ""4t3s0.> ™ 


have already begun to consult us in reference to 
r positions for next year 


uring bette: 
ring now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 


ia and their wants. is agency has no connection with other teachers’ ayency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application blank. tend d 


H. M- “ARRINGTON, Prop’r, No, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 





earsay. For many of them we have no suitable can- 
didates to recommend. Send for our Manual. Address, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
The School and College Bureau. Ecauuvrsr, Int. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


. V. BIDGOOD ager, 
Box 1969. * "NEW YORK CITy.” 








WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 


We have thirteen times as many vacancies as we 
have teachers registered. The salaries range from 
$500 to $2,500. Registration Form Free. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rome, Georgia. 


**All Roads Lead to Rome,” 





20—State Superintendents—20 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in 
school room, 


New Edition Revised 


to end of Cleveland’s Administration, and price re- 
duced, 


Price | rrisrary leather, marbled edges, 8:26 | FHiCt 





AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sell ever put 
before teachers. Extra inducements this season. 
Pages and terms free. 


Z. 8. DE NSONW, Publisher, 
163 Randolph st., CHICAGO, 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO.., 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Text Book of Physics. 





NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, ETC. 
At GLENS FALLS, N. Y. Beginning JULY 21, 1891. 


Are you specially interested in Science ? 

Then attend this s*hool and learn of ot Peet. Woodhull, of the College for the Training of Teachers 
m New York City, the art of maki ing “* home-made apparatus, for he is without an equal 
in this line of work. Review your t+ and Chemistry with him and get the very best methods of 








Being a short and complete course based | teacning the same. Study Botany and Zoology with Prof. Austin C. Apgar of the Trenton, N. J. 
upon the larger work of GANOT. Revised | Normal School, a teacher who will arouse the greatest enthusiasm in these subjects, as many hun- ~ 
Edition by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., Late | dreds of teachers can testify. YOUNG LADIES SHOULD W EAR 


Supt. of Szhools, N. Y. City. 

Strongly bound in extra muslin, with leather 
back. 

(= Specimen Copies will be sent to Teachers 
oply on receipt of 60 cents. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


With special reference to the uy ects of 
Stimulants and Narcotics. For use in 
Primary and ow Schools. 
m5 CHARLES H. May, M. Assistant Surgeon 

Ovhthalmic and Aural Tatu: Fellow of 
ihe me Y. Academy of medicine ; 
244 Pages. Protusely Tilusteated. , and 
Elegantly Bound in Extra Muslin. 
¢= Copies will be sent to Teachers, etc., for 
examination, at 45 cents each. 


Brown's Language Lessons. 


With Graded Exercises in Analysis, Pars- 
ing, Construction and Composition. 
Copies will be sent to Teachers for exam- 
atin at 25 cents. 


STANDARD WORKS 
Ganot’s Physics, sth zaition.) 


1084 Pages. 5 Plates. 980 Woodcuts. 


The First Lines of Eng ish Grammar. 


Being a Brief Abstract of the Author’s 
Larger Work, the “Institutes of English 





Do you wish to make Drawing a Specialty ? 


Then attend the National Summer School and study with Mr. H. P. Smith, who, as Head Draw- 
ing Teacher of the city of Brooklyu, made for the public schools and himseit an enviable reputation. 
As a teacher Mr. Smith is not excelled. 

Or, if you wish to make a specialty of the Prang System, study with Prof. Walter 8. Perry o 
the Pratt Institute, a man with — reputation. He will be assisted by Miss Stella pkicnee 
Somesiy ot Winona, now Su visor of Drawing at Wilkesberre and Scranton, Pa. Whichever line 
ot work you choose you will have the best obtainable instructors. No other schoo! offers such 
opportunities in the wanaect of Drawing. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891 
The Oldest Summer School. | The Largest and the Best 


THE BEST LOCATION. Outinthe Atlantic Ocean. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 
Attendance for 1890 was 7oo, from States and Territories, making this by 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


_ r= SEND FOR LARGE f CIRCULAR R sive full information in re 


work | all Spt, 
road reductions, tuition, club and 


on rates, board, etc 
A. W. EDSON, Manager Schoo} of Methods. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President. 
47 Cedar St., Worces ‘er, Mass. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 





to the outlines of 
vantages offered, rail 





ERRIS’ G00D SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes. — 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter, 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
FERRIS BROS Manutacturers and Patentees, 
« 341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for remdents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 
Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schoois of the State. 
‘ ope Fas Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep - 
ember. 











r Grammar.” ‘Designed for Young Learn- . ° _ desi! t ter 
, ers. 156 pp. mo. Handsomely bound INDIANA, PA. Opens July 13. Continues 3 Weeks. o APPOINTMENT. —A person desinng to. enter 





FACULTY: ‘Prof, 0. cq WIcKs, 











Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for ap 








r “4 Z. X. cuenee. Ph.D., Principal, anual Training and Sloyd. intment to 
| onenenitensidlinanmaisianaiaate the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
: The Institutes of English Grammar. | >.) Pedigostes. | = Sim to the school to which the appomsteneat 
:. Methodically arranged ; with copious Lan- helene of Béucation. DEPARTMENTS made. 
f guage Lessous; 0, a Key to the Ex-| Dr. A. E. WiInsHIP, lk De 5 sd ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
“ enolase of False Syntax. Designed for Educational Lectures. {—;— — years of age, of good moral charaster, and pass 
e the use of Schools, Academies, and Pri- | Pt- E- E. Waite, Syiempntage —— ~ n examination at the school entered in Arith- 
Psychology and Moral, Grammar Department. metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
vate Students. 345 pp. 12mo. Bound in Prof. 8 -C. Schumucker, M.S. | High De poems. . jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
cloth. eograpby and science. Princi and Superintendents’ Department in Geography, . Writing and Spelling 
Hon. Henry Hauck, Dept. Supt., Pa., pve by ment but 
, The Grammar of English Grammars. | sie. sane 2"¢2tte™s.., pa ky A, DIPLOMA trom & Coliene, High School 
With an Introduction, Historical and History and Literature. Science ment. School, 4 z "state Certificate, er a iat oF fad grade 
1e i l. Price h Miss ANNA KIMBER, Psychological Department. 
Critica e, in sheep, $5.00; and in Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
qusit-Moroceo, $6.00. Supt. Model School. _ For information address, ’ form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
PH Fy 9 complete, Boner Z. X. SNYDER, Prin. Indiana, Pa., or Miss SADIE M. GELLAHER, Indiana, Pa. ae — ay — cen asiiitiiidtaiaiatiin 
—There are n 
y. the English Language. or the use of text booss, and fare one way is 
2” Copies of the First Lugs and Instrrure, refunded to each student spending an entire term 
_ wai be sat % e ete. on SOF examination, . of 20 weeks. 
a cents an cents respectively. For particulars concerning the several schools 
Prices and specimen pages of our school books h toll 
Y will be sent upon uppheation, At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. ga emapige ny ye 
N. 28 Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For] Buffalo............... James M. Cassery, Pu.D 
> Correspondence solicited, circulars address, 4 gandecccensené ; = yur 4, Y bu. dD. 
Fredonia ............. ALM 
n WILLIAM WOOD & CO., Publishers, THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, genes que eee A 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. W. Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. .. JAMES M. MILNE, Pap. 
1S «0. .E. A. Suerpon, Pa.D, 
| > LEXIN \GTON Plattsburg Fox Hopes, LL.B. 
UMMER FREE TO YOU! H. E. HOLT Ss NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, . Mmtesessecs THom. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
R THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO Music. 
1 CHOOL. Rebate on your expenses at The right Annual Session of three full weeks will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and close with —_J a em | 4 yp training 
t rt VENING GUST lasses, rea. r n ,» an rity ic a sec- 
the best Summer School in the U. 8S. Enclose i: lett, Director, assisted by the following eminent instructors and Lecturers: cnd-qnate certificate. of prohele one — irons the 
= t f ticul Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) Coll of Oratory, the largest and most ad rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
PR pes. i pedicel anced Soneol ct Gratory 7 Sere a inet eel ee See —, aves. formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
a ic 00) r e or ournal o, uca 
- H § KELLOGG 25 Clinton P| N Y tions Lew ouls joie hpcrateet musical lecturer and others Mien Jone bine Rand, author of © Prac ye matvers_ complete Ad nc Poles 
é = LD r Ulars con ning & nrorma * 
A 1 Ur , og Ue Ee | tical wr Wy Pierretary, Box 1s. LXINaTOR, Mass. a . “ Geography, American History ard Civil G 
ment 
4 For advanced Students in French H E R yg T U Ww ‘A E we + 
i ” 66 bd 
- LITTERATURE FRANCAISE + SCHOOL. AMERICAN WOODS 
FIFTRENTH July 7th to A book on Woods, containing act 
tion and literature : "vol, $1.0 - CER, CTT SESSLON al A M He E .R ST co L - E Cc E 9, August 10th, 1891. wal and authentic specimens. (See re 
One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi- Branches taught: French, ian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Avgio--axon. Karly = im March 1ith issue, ScHOOL JOUR 
lege of returning by paying postage. Send also for free | Eng the Chemistry, Drawing, > en | Weed aa Mathemati Physical Training, 2 TIONS. ris WOODS ror MICROSCOPE axp 
Ss comple A 2. Ergncals. French monthly, an English Literature and Library Economy. Native French, German, and Itahan teachers. Orat, ot ECON, ‘and WOODEN CARDS for invite- 





Berlitz & Ce., Pub., Wert Mattern Square, 


or Inductive Method. Superior aivantages 


Charming wy a ultivated society. 
ment combined with recreation. For 


me address the D 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Improve- 


tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N Y. 











, 





TEACHERS’ SUMMER VACATION TOUR 
| from New York, Brookiyn and Philadelphia, to 
’ Gettysburg, Pa., andthe Mountain Resorts of Virginia, 


Through the Shenandoah Valley and the New South Cities of Basic and Shenandoah. 
COVERING A PERIOD OF FOUR DAYS, AND VISITING 


TEE BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


BLOCUTION ax> ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Ouatery, will be held at Enqyeand island Park, New York, JULY 6 
‘UST 14. Scientific Wi Reasonable Rates. Luostructive Circu- 
| lars sent on application to 


























nth THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 
s Under the management of the Personaliy-Conducted Tourist System of THE PENNSYLVANIA RaILROAD COMPANY. } 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, to SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1891, inclusive. 
° erdistithepaiiaentemmntineensnadinecietahanaadiinaiaiiaaaid 
est - ais of for > =: trip, onering —y —_~ L ugeneee joy Rey Le four days, pena yo 
od eals On route, carriages, guides, stage fare, an mission averns Bridge, P 
only 
in @25.00 SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASES. 
BUOKING OFFICES: F ang office  Fepaegivente Railroad Com: y at 89 Broadway, near i4th St. 44 
Broadway, and | ae = New Y: 360 Fulton St., corner Clinton Avenue and n Annex, foot AT LAST § a ee gee Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 
of Fulton Street, Brook aaen lation. Pennsy!vania Bailroad, Jersey City, N. J. Broad ced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
kiya ania Rai y 
is say Trenton, N. J., pa rincipal ticket offices Pennsylvania Railroad Com wre Philadelphia, Pa. school- ww, = office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
¥ For those hg Tieketa and a Choice of Rooms at Hotels, an early application is a part table principle overcomes all objections. No sticki me 
wa = ieceaslty b e limited to sen The amount paid in advance, for purchased but not cal ~~“ leaning. Te: ty | b ‘i aa dese 
ce coeat fom heerfully and promptly re ded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day to depar- De; t $v. up. fecented racing a 
or any, Tie Tickets, Itineraries, or detailed information regarding Tour call at any of the offices, Quote N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. Address, 7 
put SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., ‘ 
on. 1URIST AGENT, Peansylvania Railroad Company, 849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 814 Broadway,:NEW|XORK}; or MUSKEGON, MIC H 
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A Fair Trial 


Of Hood's Sarsaparilla will convince any reason- 
able person that it does p great dicinal 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle wil! 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive bencfit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave mea noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


+ 100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
by a new and elegant addition which more 

than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Den Prices are very 
moderate. WILLLAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


CARPETS 
SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTER, 
BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS IN GREAT VARIETY. A SPECIAL 
LINE OF ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS 
AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS (ENGLISH PAT 
TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION 











x . 
ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC IN ALL SIZES. 
HAVE MADE UP ODD PIECES AND REMNANTS OF 
EVERY GRADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RUGS AND 
CARPETS TO FIT ALMOST ANY ROOM 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 
MATTINGS. 
OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN- 
ESE STRAW NOW ON EXHIBITION. IT IS A THING 
OF b's laa By ee MANY NEW AND NOVEL 


PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
100,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
ABRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN TIF 
CITY. 


ITY 
FURNITURE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND ODD 
PIECES, OUR_OWN UPHOLSTERING 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Special terms made for furnishing Private an 
Boarding Schools. 


Sheppard Kaapp &Co.°"New vou. 


SuteMigent Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


PAM PHLET-BOOK, ENTITLED 


A Modout Hygei 
eon DicSnstog 


WOT RADICAL DRESS REFO 
By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRica,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.Annic JENNESS=MILLER. AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


amnnpety 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 














a | FRE on your 
pis Boots 
weno} FRENCH ant 

Lariug DRESSINC / Shoes. 

Care| Sold by all Dealers. 








COMBINATION 


BiISTANDSG 
oO One style made especially for the ff 
Oo 










CENTURY DICTIONARY 
es shown in cut. [9 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables, 
Bend for R. M. LAMBIE, 
Catalogue. 89 EK. 19th &t., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE. 


A pact or entire interest in a High Standard, Pri- 
val Bey School for Boys. Centrally located in a 
large thern City. No Competition. Fine Open- 


ing. Address, $249 SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., of 808 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, present another 
new departure, being a complete course in 
arithmetic, prepared in accord with Ad- 
vanced Thought, by H. H. Belfield, direc- 
tor of manual training school, formerly 
teacher in North Chicago high schoo! and 
principal in public schools, They also 
publish the Revised Elementary and the 
New Model Arithmetic. Another of this 
firm’s publications suggested by the com- 
ing of flowers, is Abbie G. Hall’s botany. 
The work will awaken interest and entbu- 
siasm, which means success. It will soon 
be time for the pupils to °commence to 
plant their gardens, and learn, as the 
plants grow and flowers blossom. aided by 
the instructions in this valuable and prac- 
tical work. Beautiful lithographic illus- 
trations, in colors, have a charm for the 
young pupils, and when combined With 
interesting stories, never fail to inspire 
new life in a reading class. 





Among the best and highest appreciated 
text-books stand the educational publica- 
tions of Messrs. William Wood & Co., 56 
Lafayette Place, New York. Their new 
books include A Text Book of Physics, 
by Henry Kiddle, A. M., late superintend 
ent of schools, N. Y. City ; *‘ Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics, by Charles H. May, M. D., 
assistant surgeon N. Y. Ophthalmic and 
Aura! Institute; Brown’s Language Les- 
sons, with graded exercises in analysis ; 
arsing, construction, and composition; 
anot’s Physics, and English Grammar. 
These are complete, systematic, thorough 


we | and practical. 


Plant lessons, a form of elementary 
science most easily illustrated, have tound 
a place in every enlightened school-room. 
Miss Arnold’s sewing cards afford an op- 
portunity to illustrate and impress the 
facts learned through the pupils observa- 
tion of the plants themselves. These cards 
are lithographed on substantial manilla 
stock, each card being four inches by five 
anda half. They are sold in boxes con- 
taining fifty cards by Messrs. Milton, Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass. They also 
manufacture a line of embroidery cotton, 
in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
to take the place of the costly embroidery 
silk which hus been regarded necessary in 
kindergarten practice. 


Those in charge of school laboratories 
and professional chemists will be interested 
in the fact that Messrs. Buliock & Ccen- 
shaw, of 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, are 
manufacturers and importers of Chemical 
Apparatus, and Pure Chemicals, for 
Colleges and Schools. Their iilustrated 
priced catalogues are furnished on applica- 
tiun, and those dealing with this firm 
have found them to be thoroughly reli- 
able. 


Ink you must have. Why not get a 
high grade when you can get it cheaper 
than a low grade. Avail yourself of the 
munificent offer of the Barnes Manufac- 
turing Co., 751 Broadway, New York.. To 
introduce their inks, they will send you, 
express or freight paid, and guarantee to 
be satisfactory twelve quarts Karnes’ jet 
black ink or twelve quarts Barnes’ writing 
fluid. Besides one nickle-plated ink-stand 
with two handsome flint gluss wells with 
covers,—all for five dollars. 


Teachers and educational institutions 
interested in using the latest improved and 
most efficient apparatus, should send to 
the Natioral School Furnishing Compavy, 
141 Wabash avenue, Chicago, for their 
catalogues, covering every branch gof 
modern apparatus for schools and colleges. 
Also send for their pamphlet on the solar 
microscope, also on *‘ Aids to the Study of 
Botany.” And be sure to mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Dear life is what we all are struggiing 
for. Let us do our best to prolong it, pure 
and peaceful, by providing prudently for 
old age and f_r the accident of death which 
may come toany of us, It ought not to 
call us away leaving those dependent on 
us to poverty and destitution. A wise man 
will consider,thatthe latest annual report of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, shows a clear surplus of nearly a 
million dollars over all liabilities—includ- 
ing the reserve account—nearly nine mil- 
lion dollars—required by the Massachu- 
setts standard. This indicates such a 
sound condition of affairs that ‘any man 
might feel safe in trusting the provision of 





his family to such a source, 
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20 GEMSTONES Z 








An Art Supplement 
in Seven Colors and 






























mark 
Cut and Polished for Jewelry Mounting 
RE HE (GREAT [DIVIDE 
FREE Win 
Viz: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger 
Eye, Ribbon Agate, Green and On 
Stanley Wood : Fancy Crocidolites, Carnelian, 1x2 
EDITOROF °° \ J«wel Agate, Mosaic, Satin Spar (the for 
Th 6 peer of Mocnstone), Montana Moss Agate, if yo 
¢ reat Divide Agate for sleeve buttcns, Green Moss Agate, 
The Striped Agate for ladies’ brooch, Petrified E 
Successful Wood, Etc , given free as a premium to each . 
Monthly new subscriber, if $1.00, pee of yearly 
of the subscription is sent within SO days of the — 
Wild and date of this journal. Each Gemstone is hon- | 
Woolly ) estly worth 50 cents, and some cannot be | 
West, “ bought for $1.00 each of any jeweler, and a 
the total value is over $10.00. You natur- poi 
ally say, ‘‘can this be true?” We positively of | 
arantee to refund your money if you are pot 
not tully satisfied. Our reason for offering this — 
costly premium is: We must advertise to get on 
W™, others to ao vertise with us, and ty this method we will ro 
\\ ys! have a national circulation quicker than by any other 
SS, “ay that we know of, and our conclusions are sustained E. 
8 oy ex THE GRE THIWIDE is a monthly journal, illus- 
periments, A trated and printed in an ele- - 


‘¥ pant man- J U N E number will contain articles on Rocky 
> ner; the Mountain scenery, minerals, mines, crys- 
tals, cliff-dvellings, Indians and their customs, haunts of fish and 
game, natural wonders, caves, grotesque and marvelous works of 
nature, burning rocks, mineral springs, climate, wild flowers, and hosts of other in- 
teresting things. Brimful of fresh, original, and spicy reading every month. Dif- 
ferent from any other publication in the world. In addition to the above, an Art 
Sapgpereeh, in seven colors, of the ROYAL GORGE which is truly worth 
raming. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Literateurs, Plain People, Cowboys, Scouts, I 
Miners, Indians ; in other words, people familiar whereof they wiite, and who tell I 
their stories in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. Sample copy 
only 10 cents. 


MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest assured it is genuine D 
or y opens of this magazine would not print this advertisement, therefore send 
$1.00 to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 20 Gemstones will be sent the same 
day your order is received. Adaress 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, Dept. 15, ‘ 
1516-1518 Arapahoe Street, DENVER, COLO. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —!891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
‘ estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was bornonthe in the year 


My name is 








SHORT-HAND 
in ONE to THREE 
Months even to dull 


My address is 
. students,thoroughly 
atin them in that brief time for difficult shorthand and typewriting 
positions without their possessing any previous knowledge of either 
art. This information will be tound in “The Short-hand Teacher’s 
Companion,” a book prepared especially for teachers desiring to ac- 
complish this result with ALL their students, as Haven teachers do at Haven Schools and Colleges. 
Correspondence invited. And, while you are about it, wh 


why 
notsend {O ctg for printed collectiou of {OO Actual Bus- 
iness Letters, with words counted and numbered for timing = 
speed? Ten cents also buys selection of Actual Court_Tes- 
timony, containing {0,000 words, similarly counted and 


numbered. . Business P:90¢ and Court Testimony, when ordered at same time, {8 cts, Send 
ay either in silver, or postal nove, or in U. 8. one-cent stamps. but in nothing else. Every short- 
and teacher ddress Curtis Haven, 


* Ad 
ds ids Pal lishe 
creaavaine MONTHS, 22a 
ALL students @ Room 17, Tribune Bidg, Chicago. 
CH ARLES De SILVER & SONS No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
3 PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as mightbe learned otherwise easily and de pine! in one eh 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
x n’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 
ark’s Practical and ive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, 7 
"8 Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete 








pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


mR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
NST ITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC.~. 


best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
BF, 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD! 


STENCILS. 


One sample. map 24x36 in. and one figure design 





ise 


EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itchmg, erating, 0m scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im 
punty of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hereditary, is ot a y. permanent] , and eco- 
nomically cured REMEDIES, 
consisting of CUncURA, the + 
CuTicuRA Soap, ah exquisite 
Reautifier, and Curicuna Reso vawr. the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your children ss 
¢. mental and physical suffering. Be, 


17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions Gop Eanunaenet Cangwsous, Cures mete ia ¢ ah 0 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp | “Sig every whee, Price, CuTr Soap, 
if you mention this paper. RusoLvent, $1. Prepared by Puy Potter 1 Drug 


25c. ; 
and Chemica! Corporati: Mpeg 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Bicod Bi Diseases.” 
Fer’ 's -_ J+ scalp purified and beau-_ 
by CuTiIcURA SOAP. 
~ Kidney a backache, and +4 4 rheu- 
matin relieved in one minute by the cele- 
ted CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 
N EDUCATIONAL Our business 1s to 
ie BUREAU. —Peathers “in “god 
positions in public and private schools. Special teach 
J always desired. Send stamp for registration blank. 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, % Clinton PL, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


—E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


WILHELM'S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers 

cause it gives a short compact owe 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


THE ~wauneataaditets 
HATCHER 

FURNACE 
LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Hezt 
for the Least Amount of Coal. 


DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 
ANTI-CLINKER, 


Specified by Prominent Architects and recommend- 
ed by the trade generally. 
Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 
public buildings. 














Mocphine He Habit Cured in 10 
a red. 
DRAJ-STEPHENS Lebanon One, 





BRANCHES : 
C. M. STevans, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. W. F. B.iss, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 























THE THATCHER FURNACE CO. 
33 PECK SLIP. Cor. Front St. 
Established 1850. Send for Catalogue. 











BOVININE pe 


~ BOVININE 


. IAS 





URE BLOOD and PERFACT NUTRITION are necessery for 


good health. BOVININE 


the juices of lean 
‘ully selected, contains all the elements for making new and pure 


a preparation of 
raw meat, care 


blood, and giving perfect nutrition to all the organs of the body 
For this reason, weary brain and hand workers derive the greatest 
benefit from BOVININE which furnishes in abundance the 
nourishment so eagerly absorbed by the starving nerve centers. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATAMERICAN LADIES 3 saree 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 





GeT UP VavERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






If yon es enjoy of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Tbs. Fin« 
Tea by mail Sy wociot of $2 and this “ad.” utiful jums giver 
away with orders 1nd - 4 The most extraordinary bargain: 


. Se wat ow days. Chima Tea Se gen ame pe 
with an orders <n 5 our excellent New rey 
ith $i ib an and Amoy, Oolong, ( Breukfas' 


T 
Japan, I penal, Young Eyson, Guapow Sun Sun Chop and 
: ized. Good =f +f our tea will farther than three 
e Only 
pounds of trash. Thirty rit Pure G 


25c,| with 16 professors. 





Don't burn candles; don’t travel in a 
one-hoss shay ; don’t try to keep up a big 
correspondence without a Remington 
typewriter. It presents the practical 
results achieved by the best inventive and 
mechanical skill, aided by capital and | 
experience gained during the fifteen years | 
in which it has been one of the standard 
writing machines of the world. Send for} 
illustrated catalogue, to Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New | 
York. 


Teachers who are planning for the sum- | 
mer campaign will do well to remember 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
whose fourteenth annual session begins 
July 13, 1891. Itis the oldest summerschool. 
Itslocation is practically outin the Atlantic 
ocean. Whatcould be cooler or more re- 
freshing? It has a school of methods, col- 
lege of oratory, and academic departments. 
It has 3 weeks with 25 professors, 5 weeks 
The attendance for 
1890 was 700, from 37 states and territories. 
For large circular giving full information, 
Address William A. Mowry, president, 50 
Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


Among the notable inventions of the 
century are the many time-saving devices 
—and the inventors of these may be 
classed with the man who makes * two 
blades of Tass grow where only one grew 
before.” minent among these devices 
is ‘* The Express Duplicator” by means of 
which from ten to one hundred and fifty 
copies ~~ * be made from hand or type- 
writing. It is cheap and simple, and easy 
tomanipulate. Circulars will be sent free 
by C. nsinger & Co., 361 Dey street, 
New York. 


What an amount of patriotic sentimen' 
would be aroused if busts of Washington. 
Franklin, Jefferson, Irving, Longfellow 
and other noted Americans, were pleced 
in conspicuous places in the school-room ! 
Many teachers who will read this para- 
graph will no doubt wish to carry out the 
suggestion, but they will wish to know 
where to get art works of this character 
Chey will be glad to be informed tbat C 
Hennecke, of Milwaukee, Wis., and 20% 
Wabash avenue, C hicago, has 2, 000 styler 
of statuary, busts, and bas- reliefe, a de. 
scriptive pamphlet of which will be sent 
free. He will also senda pamphlet de- 
scribing 2.500 designs of plaster casts for 
artists and schools. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S Soormine Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with eeeract s8Uc 

CESS. It SOOTHES the ate SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND “OLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Di ists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


BEbE (beed), a Saxon monk, commonly 
called ‘‘ Venerable Bede,” the first writer 
of a history of England, born 672. He 
was one of the greatest scholars of his 
time, and besides his history, which was 
written in Latin and translated into Saxon 
by Alfred The Great, he wrote many other 
works. He also translated parts of the 
Bible into Saxon. It is said that on the 
night of his death he was busy translating 
the Gospel of Saint John, which a scribe 
was writing for him. ‘ How many chapt- 
ers are left!’ he asked the scribe. ‘‘ Only 
one,” he replied, *‘ but you are too weak to 
finish it.” ‘: No,” said Bede, “take your 
paper and write quickly.” After some- 
time, the scribe said: Master, it is tin 
ished.” ‘“ Yuu say truly ” answered Bede. 
‘it is finished,” and after saying a short 
prayer he died. He was then sixty-three 
(May 26, 735). 


IM PORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bagpace 
Express and Carria, ee Ts Se rand 
bt ion Hotel, opposite Grand Central De 

andsomely Furn Rooms at to 1 and 
oan per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Couvemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated rrilroads to all depota. You 
can live better for less moneyat the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hote) in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Propriet 


BEECHAM’Ss PILLS act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 


ors. 








CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 


severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 


paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last 1 resolved to try Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify toa great improvement in my health.” 


—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was aMlicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 


gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify...— Mrs. D. W, 


Ayer’s. 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
{If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling tor 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Editor ScHOoL JOURNAL. 





There is no more delightful place in our 
surrounding mountain region than on 
the South end of 


Shawaugunk Mountains 


(Sam’s Point,) 

N. Y. 

Address, 

CHAS. H. GEILHARD, 
Ellenville, N. Y¥. 


Who refers to the editors of Taz ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


in Ulster County, 


The elevation is about 2000 feet. 





MoSHANE ; BELL FOUNDRY, 


| my, matieg Y < a ‘tnd tin BELLS 
‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
pA free. Name this paper 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! is of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, POLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cissisesti, O. 
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JSLCST PUBLISHED: 


First Lessons in Language, 
By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. | 
This is the book you have been look- 
+o eae ing for, and waiting patiently to find. 


MAILING PRICE TO TEACHERS, 36 CENTS. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 
By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed tor 50 Cents. 
LESSON IN NUMBERS. For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mess. 


Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 








BOSTON. 


SOON TO BE READY. A BOOK LONG SOUGHT BY TEACHERS. 


PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. 


An Elementary Text-Book for Schools, By Epwarp R. Suaw, Ph.D., Principal of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
High School, and Lecturer, School of Pedagogy, University of the City of New York. 








About Soo Pages, Cloth, i 2mo. Price for introduction, $:.00. 








The book is designed to make the study of physics fascinating to the pupil. It aims to cultivate obser 
vation, to lead the student to reason apon what he observes, to develop invention in devising new ways of 
showing the application of laws, and to make the knowledge gained readily available for use. 

It gives a systematic and ample treatment of the subject of elementary physics. Following the experi- 
ments is a full text, in which the laws observed are stated and discussed. feckiens and questions accom- 
pany Oe sections and chapters, 

he illustrations have been made expressly for the work, and are not the conventional ones. 

Excepting the air-pump the apparatus necessary for performing the experiments, may be obtained at 
an expense not exceeding $15 00, 

Specimen Pages, Sone the plan of the work and the character of the Illustrations, will be 
senton application. Copies for examination may be had at the Introduction price, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 


Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 
1863. By Prof. F. Max MuLLER. With Illustrations. 
new plates. 2vols., crown, 8vo, $6.00. 


This reissue of Prof. Miller's great treatise is virtually a new work, the author 
having incorporated the results of the latest investigation in the science, adding much 
new matter, and rewriting many pages. 








From 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


MISS ARNOLD'S SEWING CARDS. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 








Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, have 
found a place in every enlightened school-room. The Sewing cards afford an 
opportunity to illustrate and impress the facts learned arenes the pupil’s obser- 
vation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow the intelligent 
observation of the natural objects. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing cards are litiographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inc by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are suid in boxes each containing fifty cards. No.1 
box has 1m it fifty cards of the same kind and No. ? box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order, 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 

We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
to take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has m regarded necessary in kindergarten 
practice. It is on spools containing about three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, 
purple. green, orange and gray. e will send a sample of the cards and cotton to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 

Price of box No. 1, 35 cents: of No. 2, 40 cents; postage for either box, 10 cents. Cards by the 
dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


H ll i rtant ch 
_new states and territoriee—| UNIVERSITY 


1890 U. 8S. census official final! PUBLISHING 


figures; population of states ; C0 
ad | 


ty principal cities ; all cities| 
of over 8,000 in habitants. 

Send for supplementary census; 66 & 68 Duane St., 
sheet, | NEW YORE. 








MAURY'S 
Geographies 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books wherever published, and 


promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.SouppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and weil-wntten Texts 

Division into Periods; a 8 tive Method; the insertion of Topical Anal for Review, 

as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct Maps; Beeautifu' 

Diustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; o Low Price. A prominent teacher says ° I. i 
uipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS :& CO., Publishers, 
18 & 20 Astor PLACE. New YorRK. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston, 122 & 124 WaBASH Av2.. CHTOAG 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 


By MISS. ELIZA H. MU RTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter’s New Klementary Geography. etc. 

This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com- 
pletes the Series, These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown ip Geographies. They are an inspira- 
tion to both teacher and scholar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (54 pp.,) 


$1.50. 
Our complete Catadogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


L. HAMMETT. YEMOVAL NOTICE. 


° Manufacturer of and Dealer in Will be glad to see old friends 


. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. ¢° "eS 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black Boards | 302 Washington Street, 
and School 8 upplies of all description. BOSTON, MASS. 


30) SAVED on all BOOKS, Music| Elementary Science Lessons. 
0 RxADERS UNION JOURNAL, the new liter- 














Being a Systematic Course of Practical Objec 

Lessons. Illustrated by Simple Experiments 

| By W. Hewirt, B.Sc. Part I —12mo, 127 pages 
cts. Parr f1.—12mo, 146 50 cts, 

| *%*Consists essentially of a systematic course of 


ary magazine. One Dollar per Year. 
yaenes od Premium tos and ferme to 
nts. mple copy free. eaders 

Union Publishing Co., Lansing, Mien. 





forthe pangs of Sevconing at Peat 

® or e pur 0 evelo an nm e 

pp esDune will confer a favor by men- minds of young children. yrs it mught st stand 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 

communicating with advertssers, 


by itself or be combined with any other course of 
Lessons. ” 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th St., NW. Y. 





SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of Education 
and Principals of 
















CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


*, Math tical Co Schools 
"a wee wed "Teeth Gaaden, biel om ty TO INTRODUCE 
* Unning Mentalend Writes. BARNES’ INES 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. iain 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 


press or freight paid 
and guaranteed to be 





Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. satisfactory : 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. QTS, BARNES’ 
¥ . f Indust. e 
eee * Union System o son ueaee INE 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. on 
QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 


stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, —all for 
$5.00. Worth 
$12.00. 


Books 
New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 


lisher, JoHn B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


Mention ScHooL 
JouRNAL. 


BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
761 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 


$5 MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 
communicating with advertisers. 


to 
OO per cent. Test us, Tacoma Investment, 
te. ‘Facoma, Wash. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT, WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


mM fy cor 19th & Ghesastou.{ National Crayon Co., Philadelphi+- 
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